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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con. 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograpb to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“LHE TATLER’?” 
AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - : - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months’ - - - - - 7s. 1d_ 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by chequ2s crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TaTier,"” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TaTLEeR are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TaTLer are 
iuvited to call at these offices, where every information 
aad assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


HE RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
al WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :—Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, to to 6. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10; other week-days, to to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to6. 


Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 1oto6. Museum—Free, roto 5. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, ro to dusk; excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30): tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from ro to 6, Sunday 2 to 6. 

dusk; on 


W.C.) — Free week-days, 
’ 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 till 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone 
Io to 10, 


Military, and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 


of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, rr to 6 ; admission 6d. 


Rd.)— 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays 
10 to, By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturd o to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.)_ Open on Sund to 5. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
toto 6. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only, 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Adiission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, uesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk. 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 6, 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Closed until after the Coronation. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


HE EEE Or. 
CHARLOTTE BRONEE: 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GEorGE Situ, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WATERLOO PLAcE. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 


DORA SIGERSON (ams. Clement Shorter). 
PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr, ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist says :— 

“| regard THE FATHER CONFESSOR as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel ot it. The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 


Truth says :—‘‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shorter's THE FarHer Con- 
FESSOR." 


The Daily News says :—‘‘ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C. 


VOLS. I.—IX. of 
THEE. S: PSHE RE; 
NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6; 
Vols II.—IX. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Can be ordered of any local Newsagent, or direct 
from THe SPHERE OFFIcE, Great New Street, London, 
E.C. 
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PRINCE OF WALES’S.—Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Frank Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, MISS ANNIE HUGHES, 
A COUNTRY MOUSE. 
Preceded at 8.15 by ‘A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA.” 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 3. 


[ON BOWN HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 

Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARL'S COURT, LONDON, 
Daily, 1s. From 11a.m, to 11 p.m. 
The most attractive features of 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1o00. 

Modern French Fine Art Collection 1 rench Products 
and Manufactures. 

THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 

A pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B.C. to 1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS 

MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS. 

WHITE HART HOUEE, 

WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort. 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirable 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in 
Englaid, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tions. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station, 
We.l-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc. 
at ordinary rates. ‘Tariff moderate. Excellent Cuisine.’ 
Telephone, No. 6 Windsor. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed 


S.W: 


by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(IRELAND), 


are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 
in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING, FISHING. 
For full particulars, route, &c., write HorELS MANAGER, 
SouTHERN Hore, KENMARE, 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA (NEAR CROMER). 
The most bracing seaside resort on the East Coast. 
THE NEW GRAND HOTEL 
is NOW OPEN for reception of Visitors, 


ALSO 
THE BASLOW GRAND HOTEL, 

Baslow, Derbyshire (the Switzerland of England). 
Overlooking the famous Chatsworth Park, among most 
charming scenery, in private grounds of 12 acres. Golf 
links, fishing, etc. Both Hotels modern and ideal estab- 
lishments. High-class French cuisine. Moderate charges. 

Prospectus on application to the Managers. 


FTER. THE CORONATION, GO FOR 
YOUR AUTUMN HOLIDAYS TO _ SPA, 
BELGIUM, 12 hours from London, Casino always 
open. Race meetings, Balls, Concerts, Fétes, Same 


attractions as at Monte Carlo with moderate expense. 
Delightful situation. For all information write to 
Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


UBLIN, WICKLOW, AND WEXFORD 
RAILWAY. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS AND EXCURSIONS 


Through the Picturesque and Far-famed 


COUNTY WICKLOW, “ The Garden of Ireland.” 
SEASON 1902 (From 1st May till 31st October)-GRAND 
DAY TRIPS, including Rail, Car, and Waggonette 

Drives to 

GLENDALOUGH (Seven Churches), THe Deviv’s GLEN, 
GLEN OF IMAEL, WoOODENBRIDGE (The Balmoral of 
Ireland), VALE or Ovoca, LuGNAQUILLA MounrTAIN, 
MEETING OF THE WATERS, SHELTON ABBEY, HAUNTS 
ROUND ARKLOow, and numerous other Tourist Resorts ot 
this Beautiful and Historic County. 

SATURDAY TO MONDAY COMBINED RAIL 
AND HOTEL TICKETS TO 

Bray, GrREYSTONES, DELGANy, WICKLOW, RATHNEW, 
RATHDRUM, Ovoca, AUGHRIM, and GLENDALOUGH 
(Seven Churches). 

DAY TKIPS TO KILLINEY HILL, VICTORIA 
PARK, commanding one of the Finest Views in Europe. 
Combined Rail and Char-a-Banc. Return Tickets issued 
daily from Westland Row. 

PLEASURE AND SCHOOL PARTIES arranged for 
on Specially Cheap Terms, Excursions EVERY SUNDAY 
to Bray AND GREYSTONES, and all Stations in Counties 
Wicklow and Wextord. 

GRAND CIRCULAR CYCLING TOURS, 


FISHING. SHOOTING. BOATING. 


For full particulars of above, see the Company's 
Illustrated Tourist Guide and Programme, or apply to 
Mr. Joun CoGuran, Lraffic Manager, Westland Row 
Station, Dublin, A. G, REID, GENERAL MANAGER, 


TRAINS DE LUXE. 


CARLSBAD EXPRESS from LONDON, to a.m. Daily. 
ENGADINE EXPRESS from LONDON, 11 a.m. Daily. 
OSTEND-SWISS EXPRESS from LONDON, 

10 arm. Daily. 

Tickets to be obtained in advance from 
INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 
20, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

Full particulars post free. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES L, II., III, and LY. of 


TA Ee ASTHLSEER: 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
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TREE SATE Fe 


Gossap of the - flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

For Monogram Competitors.—Many correspondents have 
written appealingly to the effect that they are going out of town 
for their holidays, and that although “ The Tatler’? may be sent 
after them they anticipate considerable delay in reference to the sending 
in of their solutions of the five new monogram puzzles. They will, 
however, see from the rules that the competition is not closed until 
the second week in September, which will give everyone ample 
time to send in solutions. I take this opportunity of saying that it 


Reverse 


Obverse 
A PEACE MEDAL DESIGNED BY THE COUNTESS OF DUDLEY 


is determined that in one form or another this shall absolutely end 
the present competition, and that the nine prizes|will in any case be 
awarded by some method devised by the Editor and made public at 
the time; that is to say, should the number of correct solutions again 
exceed the number of prizes the Editor must in that case arrive 
at some method, to be decided by himself but which will appeal 
to the majority of his readers, by which the prizes shall be fairly 
awarded. In the first week in October it is arranged that an even 
more interesting and exciting competition shall have place in this 
journal, I cannot too often emphasise that one of the conditions of 
the prize-winning, as stated in all notices thereof, leaves the final 
decision absolutely under the control of the Editor, Although many 
thousand people went into the last competition only one competitor 
found any reason for demurring to that arrangement, but 
this amiable competitor, it may be stated, insists in 
grim earnest that the piano must be sold and the money 
divided between the successful com- 
petitors.s We have not the slightest 
intention of carrying out her suggestion. 


Lady Dudley’s Peace Medal.—The 
medal, a photograph of which appears 
on this page, which Lady Dudley has designed 
is intended not merely to commemorate the end 
of the war but also to benefit that most deserv- 
ing institution, the Women’s Employment 
Bureau. The design on the medal shows on 
the obverse side the dove of peace placing a 
wreath of laurel on the sword of honour, while on the 
reverse side is the date on which peace was proclaimed, 
with the words, ‘Peace is better than war. Blessed 
are they that possess it.” The medal, the price of which is 
42 2s., can be obtained either from the Countess of Dudley, 
7, Carlton Gardens, or from the Secretary, Women’s 
Employment Bureau, 9, Southampton Street, W.C. 


Coronation Losses.—Necessarily there have been losers 
over the postponement of the coronation. Among them 
are the hair-dressers. So many ladies required their hair 
to be carefully prepared to receive 
the coronets and other orna- 
ments that the hairdressers had 
filled up every hour of their time. 
As the charges are large an 
immense harvest seemed to await 
them; but there was just time 
to put them off, and so the 
harvest fled like rainbow gold. 


Cc. R. MULLINGS 


Winner of the punting championship held at Shepperton 


Ziel 


The Punting Championship.—However popular punting may 
be as a pleasant method of enjoying oneself on the river it presents 
no great attractions to the athlete. At any rate nobody could be 
found to oppose Mr. C. R. Mullings in the punting championship at 
Shepperton last week. Some years ago punting seemed to have a 
future before it when Mr. W. H. Grenfell of Taplow Court showed 
himself vastly superior to all his fellow punters on the Thames and 
easily won the championship. It was probably, however, Mr. 
Grenfell’s personality and renown as an all-round athlete that 
invested punting with what proved to be an artificial popularity. 


The King’s Prizeman.—Lieutenant Johnson of the Ist City of 
London Rifles, who won the King’s prize at Bisley this year in a wind 
that swept the bullets 30 ft. out of a straight line, is not one of the 
raw, strong men wearing hobnailed boots who mostly shoot at Bisley. 
He is slim and sallow and 5 ft.gin. or so. Wearing a pepper- 
and-salt Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers he looked like an 
average City man out cycling. His age is twenty-six. Until now 
he has won no prize of any importance at Bisley, though he began to 
attend the meetings six years ago. He is a City product of 
volunteering and the war. He was a King’s College boy and a cadet 
at fourteen, and he has done a good deal of shooting. In 1899 he 
won the championship of the North London Rifle Club and in the 
following year went out to South Africa with the 2oth Battalion 
Imperial Yeomanry, known as the Roughriders. He did fifteen 
months soldiering. 


The Pope and his Clothes.—It is a curious fact that the 
supreme head of the Catholic Church, which bases so much of its 
teaching on the mortification of all carnal vanities, should have the 
largest and most costly wardrobe in the whole civilised world. 
Three large rooms at the Vatican hardly suffice to contain the Pope’s 
wardrobe, and a special body of servants is told off to keep it in 
order. Each day in the year has its appropriate garment, which 
varies in colour, weight, and value according to the season. The 
slippers alone are innumerable, all being made of velvet and em- 
broidered, and the Pope has no excuse for not knowing his left foot 
from his right, for the design is different on each slipper. The right 
slipper, which is the one presented for the kisses of the faithful, 
bears a cross in gold thread, the left bears the ordinary papal 
design of tiara and keys. The gloves are, if anything, more 
numerous than the slippers. They are made of the finest white 
wool embroidered with pearls. The wool for the gloves, 
and for all the garments of the Holy Father into which 
wool enters, is the product of a special flock of sheep 
dedicated for the purpose by a family who have had the 
special privilege of supplying the Pope with wool since the 
sixteenth century. The pallium, which is the symbol of 
sacerdotal authority, is usually woven of this wool by nuns, 
the lambs who supply the -swool having been specially 
blessed by the Pope on January 21 every year. Many of 
the most magnificent papal vestments, thick with gold 
embroidery and jewels, have not been worn for a very 
long time since the loss of temporal power put an end to 
the great public ceremonies, but they remain in the 
“suarda roba” jealously watched by the guardians, who 
yet hope to see the old order of papal sovereignty restored 
in the eyes of the world. 


Coronation Drum.—A_ coronation toy which achieved 
an immense success, and no doubt will continue to do so 
at all popular displays, is the coronation| drum or rattle. 
This is an ingenious little instrument on the principle of 
a rattle. When it is whirled violently round it releases 
and recatches, again releases and recatches, and 
so on ad infinitum, a small drumstick which 
beats against a tiny kettledrum. The noise pro- 
duced is really very strenuous, A hundred of them 
going together would be very effective—might 
even render the performers permanently deaf. 
A couple of these might be bestowed with great 
satisfaction on the favourite children of one’s 
dearest enemy. And the price is only one penny. 


RHE TATE ER: 


A Timely Awakening.—The Campanile 
at Venice will not have fallen in vain 
if its immeasurable loss induces the authori- 
ties throughout Italy to bestir themselves 


with regard to the his- 
toric and artistic monu- 
ments in their care. The 
magnificent carved wooden 
ceiling in St. John Lateran 
at Rome has developed cracks 
for some time past, and it 
is good news to hear that 
the disaster at Venice has 
had the effect of waking up 
the Pope to the necessity of 
repairing it. His anxiety, 
however, has only taken the 
form of commissioning the 
monks to collect subscriptions 
for the repairs, which a papal 
committee has reported will 
cost £4,000 to prevent the 
ceiling falling. 


Shameful Neglect.— 
Another case of scandal- 
ous neglect is that of 
the unique “Camera d’Oro” 
in the castle of Torre- 
chiara, south of Parma. The 
castle, on account of the 
wonderful room panelled with 
marvellous terra-cotta work 
and further ornamented with 
frescoes descriptive of the 
love of Piu Maria Rossi (the 
builder of the castle in 1445) 
for a certain Bianca Pelle- 
grini, has been declared a 
“national monument” and 
is the property of the Duke 
Sforza-Cesarini, the son-in- 
law of the Roman banker, 
Prince Torlonia. One would 
think that the place would be 
properly cared for under such 
auspices ; instead of this the 
broken window-panes in the 
“Camera d’Oro” itself are 
not replaced, and the action 
of wind and weather lends a 
helping hand to that of 
Father Time to the detriment 
of the unique beauty of the 
room. 


Mr. W. Emanuel on 
Things in General. — The 
King continues to make 
excellent progress at Cowes, 
No pains are spared to amuse 
him, and on Tuesday last his 
Majesty witnessed a collision 
between Lord Iveagh’s yacht, 
Cetonia, and the Southamp- 
ton packet, Carisbrooke. 

The Grenadiers have 
returned. Some have been 
through no fewer than four- 
teen engagements and 
several will shortly be 
married. 

It having been reported 
that Lord Kitchener once 
proposed toa young lady and 
was refused by her, his 
friends intend to ask a 
question on the subject in 
Parliament as the rumour is 
calculated to lower his lord- 
ship’s prestige. 


Areas 


‘* MAUVEZIN,” 


IN THE PADDOCK—BEFORE THE GOODWOOD CUP 


WINNER OF THE STEWARDS’ 
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The managers of the coronation procession 
have much pleasure in announcing that they 
have secured Lord Kitchener as one of the 
features of the show. 


A coronation Indian was 
seen walking down one of 
our principal thoroughfares 
last week very drunk and 
crying, “Quite  civi-lised 
now !” 

No more dull evenings ! 
Messrs. Isbister are to publish 
a book of fifty Coronation 
Odes. 

Mr. Redmond has de- 
nounced Mr, Wyndham. At 
the time of writing Mr. 
Wyndham is in excellent 
form but Mr. Redinond is 
not feeling particularly well. 

Surprise is freely expressed 
that Police-Sergeant Sheri- 
dan, who was the hero of the 
debate, should have joined 
the Irish Constabulary in 
preference to the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party. 

In France the Catholics 
continue to be persecuted, 
and they are now getting 
really frightened lest they 
should be treated in the same 
way as they treated Dreyfus 
and the Jews. 

A mysterious affair is 
reported from Cork. <A Ger- 
man ship has been fired on. 
The shots were obviously 
aimed at the crew as none 
were hit. 

The City of London 
School has started a class for 
journalists. The idea of 
teaching journalists grammar 
is as admirable as it is novel. 

The first execution under 
the new prison regulations 
has taken place, and no black 
flag was hoisted. I was 
talking to some murderers 
about this the other day, and, 
curiously, they were not 
pleased at the innovation, 
considering it showed a lack 
of respect for them. 


Both Doing Well. — 
The Boston Journal is 
responsible for the following 
proof that in spite of Holy 
Writ the serving of God and 
Mammon seems possible in 
one family if not in one 
individual: An old New 
England farmer has two 
grown-up sons who have 
gone out into the world on 
their own account. One is 
a shining light as a preacher 
of the Gospel, the other pre- 
fers a lower and_ perhaps 
more profitable plane as a 
liquor dealer. An. inquiring 
visitor of the old farmer 
asked him what his sons 
did for their living, to which 
he answered with admirable 
truth and brevity, ‘One is 
serving the Lord, the other is 
serving the Devil—and_ both 
are doing well.” 
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THE TATLER 


IRONICAL JUSTICE—A STORY OF A THEFT 


Blane curtain had fallen on the first act, and Lysaght, feeling for his 
hat, glanced inquiringly at his companion. 

“Not now,” Arbuthnot answered, looking about him, “I shall 
stay here until the next interval. By the way,” he added as a 
thought struck him, ‘I have left some notes in my cigar case, and 
my cigar case in my coat in the cloak-room. You might bring it 
back with you—the cigar case, | mean—it is hardly safe to leave it 
there,” and he handed his friend his check. ‘‘ You will find the case 
in the inside breast pocket.” 

Lysaght took the check, and a minute later stood talking with 
some friends in the lobby of the theatre. Not until the warning bell 
suddenly purred briskly did his friend’s request recur to him. 
Then he at once went in search of the coat. 

By the time he had obtained it and discovered the cigar case 
and re-entered the auditorium the curtain had risen. With some 
difficulty he regain- 
ed his seat, for the 
stalls were crowded 
and the lights 
turned low, and see- 
ing that Arbuthnot, 
now again engrossed 
in the piece, thought 
no more either of 
his coat or of his 
cigar case he re- 
frained for the time 
from reminding him 
of them. At the 
close of the act, 
however, he pro- 
duced the latter 
from his pocket. 

“Why, whose is 
this?” his com- 
panion exclaimed, 
turning over with 
some curiosity the 
cigar case of beaten 
gold inlaid with 
precious stones that 
his friend had just 
handed to him. 
This isn’t mine, you 
know.” 

“Not yours? It 
was in your pocket.” 

“Tt can’t have 
been. The attend- 
ant must have 
handed you _ the 
wrong coat.” 

“My word! I 
suppose he must 
have. Quick, give 


me the case, I 
must return it at 
once.” 


This time they went together to the cloak-room, On the pegs 
hung many scores of coats, the majority almost exactly resembling 
one another. The attendant, however, having hit upon one that he 
declared for certain he had handed to Lysaght during the previous 
interval, the latter, with a feeling of relief, though not without secret 
misgivings, slipped back into its pocket the cigar case he had come 
by so inadvertently. 

Basking in the sunshine of the Riviera some ten days later the 
two sat idly scanning their London newspapers of the previous 
morning. It was Arbuthnot who suddenly uttered an exclamation. 

“ What is the matter?” his companion asked carelessly without 
looking up. 

“A good deal, it seems to me,” the other answered drily, “at 


_ presumably as he was leaving the theatre. 


A minute later Lysaght stood talking with some friends in the lobby of the theatre 
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least so far as you are concerned, 
interest you.” 

He handed over the paper, and Lysaght’s glance fell at once on 
the following lines in leaded type :— 


Read that paragraph. It may 


“ DASTARDLY THEFT FROM A NOBLEMAN. 


“Man arrested on suspicion in a West-end hotel. A clever 
capture has just been effected by the London police. On getting 
home after the theatre on the night of Friday before last Lord 
Algernon Railton, whose town address is 302, Grosvenor Square, 
discovered that his pocket had been picked, a gold cigar case set 
with gems, which he valued highly, having been taken from him 
Early on the following 
morning he informed the police of his loss, with the result that the 
day before yesterday afternoon the alleged culprit, who, it is believed, 
must have been implicated in several similar robberies that have been 
reported of late, was 
arrested on sus- 
picion in his rooms 
at the Great Hotel, 
where the missing 
cigar case was sub- 
sequently discovered 
among his effects. 
Upon his being 
charged yesterday 
with the robbery he 
had no defence to 
offer. The case has 
been adjourned 
until Tuesday.” 

For a moment 


Lysaght remained 
speechless ; then he 
quickly recovered 
himself. 


“We must return 
to London at once, 
Arbuthnot,” he ex- 
claimed almost ex- 
citedly. “ The man 
is innocent if any 
man ever was, and 
you and [I must 
prove it. If we 
don’t he will be 
convicted for cer- 
tain. I had my 
doubts about that 
coat all the time. 
What a terrible pre- 
dicament for him 
to be in, poor chap. 
I wonder who he 
Se 


In a comfortable 
private sitting-room 
in the Great Hotel 
a well-dressed man conversed in subdued tones with a companion. 

“Tt’s the oddest and quite the best bit of luck I have ever struck,’ 
he was saying. 

“ How do you account for it anyway ?” 

‘Easily enough. What they said must have been true. They 
wouldn’t have come all that way to prove innocent a complete 
stranger unless they believed me innocent. It is a fine thing this 
conscientiousness, a fine thing.” 

* And where did you pinch it ?” 

“ As he left the theatre that night. I knew all along he had it 
on him. I was nabbed so unexpectedly I had no defence faked up. 
It was the luckiest thing in the world I said I found it on me. Pass 
that wine, Fred. Here’s luck again to all honourable gentlemen. I 
wish there were more of them.” 


THE TALLER 


Holidays and the Savings Bank.—-At this 
time of year there is always quite a run on 
the Post Office Savings Bank and the deposits 
slump proportionately. The reason of this is 
simple enough. August is the great holiday 
month, and thousands of people who never disturb a penny of their 
savings during the year make a withdrawal now to pay their holiday 
expenses. Many people, indeed, keep a Post Office Savings Bank 
account for the special purpose of putting money by for a holiday. 
This is curiously enough often done by people who are compara- 
tively well off and who have apparently no need to trouble themselves 
about holiday expenses. 


The Motor Car in Ireland.—People in Ireland seem to have 
rather exaggerated notions as to the expense of a motorcar. An 
Irish correspondent informs me that he supposes the annual expense 
of keeping a motor car would amount to about £400 per annum, 
whilst the initial cost would be about £1,000. A good vehicle can 
be purchased for a quarter of that sum, whilst the upkeep ought not 
to run into three figures in the year, though, of course, a lot depends 
upon the usage a car gets. Irish roads are not as rule kept in very 
good condition, and nothing wears a motor car more than driving 
over bad roads. If motoring in Ireland could be indulged in as 
cheaply as hunting can be in that sporting country it should have 
many followers. There are plenty of men in Ireland who hunt five 
days a week whose incomes do not exceed £500 per annum. 


At Balmoral.—The picked Windsor stags which were sent up 
from the park to Balmoral last autumn in order to improve the breed 
of the Balmoral deer have proved 
highly successful. So much so that 
more are to be sent up later, and part 
of the consignment will be for the 
Duke of Fife’s forest of Mar. The 
experiment is not a new one. It was 
tried some twelve years back by the 
late Duke of Westminster in the forests 
of Reay and Stack, which he leased 
from the ‘late Duke of Sutherland. 
The late Queen made him a present of 
some big Windsor bucks for the pur- 
pose, and the result was that a heavier 
and more powerful race of deer soon 
began to roam these demesnes and 
afforded better sport. 


+ Yacht Clubs and Privileges.—The 
Royal Yacht Squadron was originally 
taken up by the Crown with the view 
of encouraging it as a nursery for the 
navy. With this object it was from 
time to time given various privileges. 
The most important is that 
which placed the yachts of 
the squadron (no member 
would ever talk of it as a 
club) on the same footing 
as the ships of the navy. 
The yachts are, in fact, ships 
of war. Their owners are 
provided with Admiralty war- 
rants. On the high seas and 
in foreign ports they have all 
the rights and privileges of men-of-war, and this saves them no end of 
trouble in foreign harbours, Ifa birth or a marriage takes place on 
board one of these vessels, even when in a foreign port, the birth or 
marriage is said to have taken place on “ British territory.” If a 
crime is committed on one of these yachts while in a foreign port— 
unless it is against the peace of the port itself—the criminal is not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the port but should be brought back 
to England for trial The outward and visible sign of this naval 
aspect of the case is the fact that these yachts fly the white ensign, 
that is, the flag with the great red St. George’s cross on white and 
the Union Jack in the corner. The other yacht clubs may only fly 
the red or the blue ensigns. 


THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ PUNCH” 


Yacht Club Burgees.—The burgee is the little pointed triangular 
flag which all yachts fly, and it shows to which club they belong. 
The burgee of the R.Y.S. has the red St. George’s cross on a white 
ground, and in the centre of the cross is a gold crown. The Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club (Ryde), which is the second in the Empire, flies 
a burgee of red, and in the centre there is a gold anchor between the 
letters V.R. with a crown overhead. The Royal Ulster, to which 
the various Shamrocks have belonged, has a blue burgee with the 
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characteristic badge of the Ulster red hand 
ona shield and a crown above. The 
London club, which has its headquarters at 
Cowes and which began the week with its 
regatta on Monday, flies a blue burgee with 
the City arms and a crown by way of badge. The Dart 
Yacht Club has a red burgee, one of the few, and the badge is a 
dart and crown. The Portsmouth Corinthian, whose regatta will 
finish up the week, has also a red burgee with the badge of a white 
star and crescent on a blue shield with a crown above on a white 
stripe in the centre. It will be observed that the burgee of the 
R.Y.S. is the most easy to read, and as a matter of fact no other 
recognised club has the white ground. With the other clubs, 
however, it is the badge which constitutes the real point of difference, 
and it usually requires a good glass to identify it. For instance, the 
Western of England and the Torbay both fly blue burgees with gold 
crowns as a badge, only in the latter case the crown is on a white 
stripe in the centre, : 


The Transvaal as a Health Resort.—One result of the war is: 
the addition of South Africa to the approved list of fashionable 
health resorts. Iverybody is talking 
about the wonderful effects of the 
Transvaal climate ; and quite a num- 
ber of society people, including Lady 
Sarah Wilson and Lady Howe, think 
of making the trip as a new distraction 
from the well-worn round of social 
duties. It has long been recog- 
nised by the medical profession 
that the warm, dry atmosphere of 
the karroo provided the best 
available environment for a cer- 
tain class of consumptive cases. 
But the experience of the men 
who have been out at the front 
proves that the Transvaal, and 
especially the high ground in the 
neighbourhood of Johannesburg, 
enjoys one of the healthiest climates in 
the world. Mr. Sidney Peel is quite 
enthusiastic in his praise of it. He 
could always get up at three in 
the morning alert and vigorous and 
ready for anything. Indeed, he de- 
clares that he grew in height and put 
on a few inches round the chest during 
a short campaign though long past the 


natural age for growing. As for 
Johannesburg, he found it “ perfectly 


glorious” at the worst season of the 
year. AndIam not surprised. Every 
English person I know who has once 
lived in Johannesburg is in a desperate 
hurry to get back again. If you ask 
the reason the answer is always, 
‘* Climate.” 


Coronation Stands.—Among those 
who have retained their stands along 
the line of route are the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Wellington Club, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Roths- 
child, Mr. Neumann, the Bachelors’ Club, Lord Glenesk, Mr. King, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Cavalry Club, the Automobile Club,, 
Mr. Kennedy, the Savile Club, the Junior Constitutional, Mr. Julius 
Wernher, Lady Burdett-Coutts,, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Berkeley Hotel, Boodle’s Club, the Conservative and Thatched 
House Clubs, the Duke of Buccleuch, the United Service Institution, 
the inhabitants of Richmond Terrace (including Sir H. M. Stanley 
and Sir William Tomlinson). The Duke of Devonshire has, how- 
ever, removed his big stand, retaining only the small one over the 
lodge. 


Royal Central Photo, Co. 
AND LADY BURNAND 


Something like a Wall.—A jerry-builder has his feelings like 
the rest of us. One whose pride had been hurt by criticism and 
allusions to half-brick walls and other disparaging comments took 
a friend of his to see some new semi-detached “ villas ” he had lately 
run up. He put his friend into the sitting-room and went himself 
into the passage and called to him through the wall, “Can you 
hear me?” ‘Just,’ said the friend kindly. ‘Can you see me?” 
“No,” cried the friend, this time with conviction. The jerry- 
builder popped his head in at the door. “ How’s that for a wall?” 
he said with just pride and triumph. 
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A Roystering Title—Mr. Smith Barry’s 
new title of Lord Barrymore is one with 
roystering traditions. The last two earls of 
Barrymore were gamblers and spendthrifts— 
“ Corinthians ” in the slang of the Regency— 


and between them squandered every copper of the Barry fortune. 
Richard, the 7th Lord Barrymore, was estimated to have spent 
£300,000 before his death at the age of twenty-four. 
gambling and racing he set up a theatre at Wargrave, Berks, and 


astonished the countrys'de by the mag- 
nificence of his theatricals. He was for a 
time a part owner of the Royal Circus in 
St. George’s Fields (now the Surrey 
Theatre) and he was a great patron of the 
prize ring. Hooper, “the Tinman,” was 
so much admired by the young earl that 
he took him into his service, and he wore 
his livery. 


“The Tinman.”—On one occasion he 
introduced “the Tinman” to Vauxhall 
Gardens in the garb of a clergyman, and 
there was a scandal even there when the 
pugilist was found to be drunk and violent. 
Henry, the 8th earl, succeeded to an im- 
poverished title, and he speedily scattered 
what his brother had left. He, too, was a 
great associate of the Prince Regent and 
was the inventor of the “tiger,” the 
diminutive attendant who clung to the 
back of his tall cabriolet. Ingoldsby has 
apostrophised ‘Tiger Tim” in Lord 
Tomnoddy. Itis related as an instance of 
his resource that when the sheriff’s officers 
appeared in his house on the eve of an 
entertainment the earl induced them to 
wear his liveries and thus increase his 
retinue and avoid scandal. The last Lord 
Barrymore died in Paris in 1823, having 
sold all his estates and existed during his 
last years on an annuity. The peerage 
then became extinct. 


Cricket Furniture.—There are many 
collectors of cricket curiosities and trophies, 
but it is only a comparative few of these 
who show how even bats, balls, and 
stumps may be arranged in a living room 
with real decorative effect, adding to the 
beauty of a house. The well-known col- 
lections of both Lord Sheffield and Mr, 
Gale are disposed with much effect about 
their houses, and even a weather vane on 
the house of the latter takes the form of a 
bat, ball, and wickets, whilst a magnificent 
trophy in the dining-room of the former at 
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Besides 


Mount Chamberlain 


(Mr. T. Fenwick of British Honduras has 
ascended a mountain in that colony 4,000 ft. 
high and given it the name of ‘‘ Joseph Chamber- 
lain.”’—Daily Press.] 

Ah, Fenwick, here’s our thanks to you, 

You’ve told us what we longed to know; 
The problem’s troubled not a few 

How far our Chamberlain will go. 

The man 4,000 heads can’t beat 
Surtendets to 4,000 feet. 


That Joe’s a mountain will, I hope, 

By none be counted something strange, 
He must with Kitchener to cope 

Be fitted as a (mountain) range. 
Domestic needs he does not dote on 
Except, of course, to get a vote on. 


But, Fenwick, when you measured Joe 
Surely you might have nimbly tricd 
To take his measurements below. 
His depth has been to us denied, 
We know he’s deep, but pity ’tis 
We don’t know quite how deep he is, 


Four thousand feet! well may we bless 
‘The stars which watch o’er Chamberlain, 

“ Give Joe a fall!” They’ve tried, and yes 
I fear that they will try again, 

If Joe should ever fall, ah me, 

Oh what a dreadful fall ’twould be! 


Won’t someone rear a telescope 
(The mountain kind of monocle)? 
This really is an earnest hope 
And not the least ironocle, 
Nature will orchidise his breast, 
The Empire well might do the rest! 


Mount Chamberlain will now become 

The Mecca of all worsted speakers. 
To sit on “ Chamberlain ’’ and hum, 

And even wipe on him their squeakers, 
Will soothe the vanquished, cure the ache, 
But what if “ Chamberlain” should quake ! 

GBR: 


plates should be disposed of. 
borough had a sort of dado completely round it, and this was 
constructed wholly of bats, stumps, and bails, the one half of a ball 
—every item had its cricket history—protruding from the wains- 
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Sheffield Park consists entirely of the silver 
plates that have once adorned the backs of 
prize bats, each of them telling the story of 
some great batting feat. Sir John Millais 
sketched out the form in which the separate 
The study of the late Lord Bess- 


cotting at intervals. He also possessed 
a quaint chair given to him by Lord Henry 
Paget made up entirely of bats, balls, 
stumps, and pads. Leeds at one time 
boasted of a pawnbroker who not only 
loved cricket but also played the game 
very well, and he evinced his regard for it 
by having the three or four sets of brass 
balls that adorned his shop replaced by 
prize silver-mounted cricket balls, and the 
innovation constituted a regular curiosity 
to all cricketers visiting the Yorkshire 
town, where, by the way, there is an o!d- 
fashioned inn one parlour of which contains 
hundreds of cricket curios. 


To the North Pole by Motor.—Captain 
Bernier, head of a Canadian exploration 
party, will seek the North Pole in a new 
way. He will go through the arctic regions 
in motor cars adapted from a Russian 
invention. Instead of wheels these cars 
will be fitted with rollers adapted to ice- 
going. Such inventions have been uscd 
with success on ice-packs, and Captain 
Bernier will use this knowledge in his 
quest of the North Pole. The captain’s 
plan is to anchor his vessel in the ice-pack 
off the coast of Siberia at a point which 
he calculates will drift him to the nearest 
point attainable to the Pole. When that 
point has been reached he will disembark 
working parties, who will carry wireless 
telegraph outfits with which his ship is also 
to be furnished. The parties will drill 
holes in the ice, plant poles as land- 
marks as they proceed, and establish their 
first station and storehouse about fifty 
miles from the ship. The road having 
been made as practicable as possible the 
motor-car sleigh will be put into commission 
to stock the station with supplies. In the 
meantime other parties will be working on 
towards the second fifty-mile station, and 
so on, There will be a second car kept 
in reserve in case of accident. 


MOLESEY REGATTA—THE SCENE FROM THE 
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HOOLIGANS OF THE ANIMAL WORLD 
By the Rev. Theodore Wood. 


here is a somewhat common idea to the 
effect that man enjoys a monopoly of 
the so-called “human” vices. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more untrue. With the solitary 
exception, perhaps, of gambling, animals 
practise these vices, delight in them, revel in 
them, every one. They will bolt great lumps 
of food till they simply cannot force one addi- 
tional morsel down their throats. They will 
drink themselves as drunk as Elah, the son 
of Baasha, did in Tirzah. They will spend 
almost the whole of their lives wrapped in 
what one of the old moralists describes as 
“sluggy slumber.” They just wake up to eat, 
in fact, and then go to sleep again. And even 
the modern vice of hooliganism, that by-pro- 
duct of an advanced and congested civilisation, 
is not really modern atall. It is almost as 
old as the everlasting hills. 

‘In the animal kingdom one law reigns 
supreme, and that is the law of the strongest. 
Everything is based upon— 

The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they. should keep who can. 
That, of course, is not hooliganism. 
find, in addition, a strong 
tendency in certain 
animals to worry other 
animals; to plague, 
pester, and _ persecute 
them without any parti- 
cular reason; and even 
to band together so that 
their powers of annoy- 
ance may be increased. 

This tendency, 
strange to say, is mani- 
fested chiefly among 
birds. The great tit, for 
instance, is a_ terrible 
bully. His highest 
delight is to attack other 
birds, to perch upon 
their backs, to split open 
their skulls with his 
sharp and powerful beak, 
and then to feast upon 
their brains. It has 
been suggested that he 
does this only when driven by hunger. 
Nothing of the kind. He does it just because 
he is stronger than they are, and because he 
delights in oppressing the weak and unpro- 
tected. A great tit was placed one night ina 
well-filled aviary. He was supplied with food 
in plenty, but by breakfast-time next morning 
he had slain every one of his fellow captives 
except a quail. 

Of course, like the warriors of certain 
savage races, the great tit may have a vague 
idea that by feeding on the brains of his 
victims he acquires their courage, their encrgy, 
and their other virtues generally. But even 
this excuse cannot be made for the robin, 
whose temper is of the most overbearing 
description, while his jealousy literally knows 
no bounds. Ifa robin takes up his quarters 
in a greenhouse or a shed ke regards the 
whole of the premises as his own private pro- 
perty, and will attack any feathered intruder, 
even of his own species, with the utmost 
ferocity. Four or five years ago a robin hit 
upon Hereford Cathedral as a suitable dwell- 
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ing place, and lived therein for many weeks 
to his own entire satisfaction. But he 
evidently considered that the cathedral was 
not big enough for two, for when another 
robin one day, greatly daring, ventured to 
intrude he dashed at it savagely, hunted it 
about all over the building, and was finally 
found sitting triumphantly upon his dead 
body. 1 know of a case, too, in which a 
robin, who had annexed a small greenhouse, 
attacked and killed no less than nineteen 
other robins which at intervals during some 
three years had dared to invade the sacred 
precincts. And the robin does not feed upon 
the brains of his slaughtered victims. 

Then there is the nuthatch, who appears 
to be a hooligan of the most pronounced 
description. At any rate, sparrows, chaffinches, 
robins, and even titmice are utterly afraid of 
him. If you fasten a lump of fat meat to the 
branch of a tree in winter-time for the benefit 
of small birds, and a nuthatch happens to 
catch sight of it, he does not alight on the 
branch and hop up to the meat in order to 
obtain a share. He launches himself at it 
from some little distance like a missile dis- 


INTRODUCED FIVE MINUTES 


Young Idiot: And how old are you ? 
Up-to-Date Young Lady: Well, fact is I've only lived since | met you 


charged from a catapult and simply sends’ the 
other birds scattering in all directions to 
watch him respectfully from afar until he has 
eaten his fill. What mysterious terrors await 
the bold bird who ventures to challenge 
his supremacy no man may say, for the gage, 
apparently, has never yet been thrown down. 
Sometimes one finds combination resorted 
to by animals for the more successful pursuit 
of hooligan tactics. In the early autumn of 
1887, for instance, seven herons came sweep- 
ing down suddenly out of the blue to attack a 
couple of swans which were lazily swimming 
about on the lake in Wimbledon Park. The 
swans had done absolutely nothing to provoke 
interference. They were not even feeding on 
anything which the herons could possibly 
want for themselves. The band of bullies 
just came along and went for them on the 
‘eave-arf-a-brick-at~im ” principle, driving 
at them with extended beaks and _ striking 
again and again. The swans, however, 
defended themselves manfully, and even got 
in a stroke or two now and then on their 
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own account, the ultimate result being that 
the herons had the worst of the battle. 

This bullying disposition, apparently, is 
more or less common to the heron race, as 
the two white egrets, recently presented to 
the Zoo by her Majesty the Queen, have had 
to be confined to the inner cases of the aviary 
in order that the other inmates may rest in 
peace and quietness. 

A couple of storks, too, of my own 
acquaintance were kept for some little time 
in a garden in South Norwood and spent 
most of their time in watching for prowling 
cats. One of the commonest sights in that 
garden, for the first two or three weeks of 
their presence, was that of a cat tearing along 
with every hair erect at the rate of about a 
couple of hundred miles an hour with the 
storks in full cry behind it. But the news of 
their doughty doings soon got about and 
stray cats became scarcer in that garden than 
they had been for many a long year past. 

I am not sure that this was hooliganism 
pure and simple on the part of the storks. 
Possibly it was only the love of sport. It may 
even have been that they acquired something 
of the instinct which 
leads dogs to object so 
strongly to trespassers, 
real or imaginary. 
But they were certainly 
very fond of exercising 
their superior strength 
at the expense of other 
creatures, and they un- 
derstood the art of 
combining in order to 
do so to the best advan- 
tage, and to the harm- 
less, if unnecessary, cats 
they became a veritable 
terror. 

But there can be no 
doubt at all as to the 
behaviour of a swan 
at Linlithgow, N.B., 
which finally met with 
well-nrerited punish- 
ment. In this case a 
pair of coots had been 
attempting to build in a bed of rushes and 
had got as far as laying the foundation of 
their nest. Next morning, however, the 
fruits of their toil had disappeared. Again 
they set to work with precisely the same 
result, They then moved to a little distance 
and began a third nest, and once more the 
edifice vanished like the unsubstantial fabric 
of a vision. On the fourth morning the 
mystery was solved, and a swan was seen 
to swim up to the spot and deliberately 
trample the rude platform of rushes under 
water. The coots now had _ evidently 
reached the limits of their endurance. They 
dashed at the swan together, and while one 
attacked it in front, charging it valiantly again 
and again, the other mounted upon its back 
and began tearing the feathers out of its neck. 
The surrounding reeds prevented the swan from 
striking with its wings to any effect, and ina 
few minutes the great hulking bully was in full 
retreat, leaving quite a small cloud of feathers 
floating in the air behind it. Needless to say 
the nest was not interfered with again. 
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The Jap as Domestic. — Tired house- 


wives who are troubled with “the great 
servant question” may take heart of grace 


and look to our new ally for relief from 
their worries. I do not refer to the middle. 
class matron alone, who scrambles along with a single “slavey” 
as her sole aid and topic of conversation. There is a certain 
rich and beautiful lady of fashion who will agree with me that 
even the great are not exempt from the domestic difficulty, Not 
so long ago her portly butler looked upon the wine when it was red 
and left in a hurry after speaking his mind in an incoherent and 
uncomplimentary fashion, Yet the very next day John’s successor, 
overcome by his unexpected promotion, entertained a military friend 
and a couple of disreputable females downstairs to his undoing, for 
he came before his mistress in unbecoming guise, and the party 
eventually left in the arms of the police. These will soon be tales 
of the past, for the advent of the Japanese domestic is imminent, if 
he is not already with 
us. The newest, most 
fashionable, and most 
up-to-date institution in 
New York, the Tilden 
Club, has taken the 
bull by the horns and 


enlisted a complete, 
corps of Japanese ser- 
vants. Obsequious 


little yellow men in the 
club livery usurp the 
place of the specially- 
imported English ser- 
vants, and they attend 
upon every want of the 
clubman with astonish- 
ing success, for the 
little Jap is the easiest 
servant in the world to 
train, and the neatest 
and the most  intelli- 
gent when he once sees 
how things ought to be 
done. 
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Arms andthe Man. 
— Primal tastes in 
personal decoration 
still prevail in the most 
select circles at the centres of civilisation. London, it 
must be admitted, is somewhat behind the times, but at 
the recent wedding of Prince Guy de Faucigny-Lucinge in 
Paris six out of the seven princes present, including the 
bridegroom, are said to have had portraits of their sweet- 
hearts tattooed upon their arms or over their hearts with 
suitable sentimental inscriptions. In countries where con- 
stancy is less characteristic of princely affections than it is 
on the Continent the practice might perhaps lead to incon- 
venience, since a well-finished tattoo mark is supposed 
to be indelible, and a succession of sweethearts—always 
assuming there was room on the arm to get them all in— 
might possibly give rise to resentment in the breast of the 
wearer’s ultimate choice. This difficulty cannot arise 
where the portrait is produced by photography after the 
fashion adopted by certain society belles in the land of 
wooden nutmegs and maiden modesty. One of the 
summer girls at a Yankee watering-place started the idea, 
and now it is spreading with the rapidity of small-pox. Of course, 
the great recommendation is the one already suggested. The photo- 
graph only lasts about a fortnight, and though it is rather a bore 
to have to lengthen the engagement unduly the victims of the 
craze submit to the inconvenience for sake of the effect—and the 
advertisement. 


The exterior of the Tunnel 


Coronation Lobby.—The coronation lobby constructed just out- 
side the big entrance to Westminster Abbey has worn remarkably 
well. It has acquired quite a weather-beaten look just as if it had 
been exposed to the London climate as long as the Abbey itself. 
The little statues of the kings of England which stand in the various 
niches also wear an appearance of great antiquity, which completes 
the illusion. What is to become of this structure atter the 
coronation? It is to be hoped that it will not be allowed to go 
to Earl’s Court; it is also to be hoped that the statues will not 
become “ perks ” of some official, They ought to be sold publicly. 
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On Circuit.—Change affects most things 
mundane but not the Bar, Just now most 
judges and counsel are on circuit, and at 
night there are mess and revels, Each 
circuit has its ‘‘junior” who collects the 
guineas and is master of the ceremonies. Every speech at mess 
is addressed to him, and his august pleasure has to be consulted 
before smoking is allowed. He is a great man indeed on 
““orand court” nights when the Attorney-General and_ Solicitor- 
General make speeches. Every circuit elects its Mr. Attorney and 
Mr. Solicitor. These addresses deal in a manner freely libellous 
with the members of the circuit. At their conclusion someone moves, 
“ Mr. Junior, | propose that everyone mentioned in the speech be 
congratulated.” This elects a chorus of “ Ayes.” Someone cries, 
“How many times?” and the response is usually, “Once.” The 
effect is to make all such persons named liable to a fine of 5s. ‘The 
junior collects this and it swells the wine fund. The mess has 


its own travelling butler and cellar in each circuit 
town. It has its own songs, too, with catchy choruses 


and its own jokes-—but the latter are generally not designed 
for publication. Perhaps the strictest Bar rule is that no 
“Mister” or title of any sort is allowed. The veriest 
junior would address the Attorney-General as ‘ Finlay.” 
Nor must counsel appear in court in anything but a black 
suit, else the judge may not hear him, and on no account 
must he shake hands with the client whom by his eloquence 
he has freed from the dock. 


A Lockwood Story.—Counsel, too, have their private 
luncheon-room in the courts, and apropos of this 
I may tell what I believe is an unpublished Lockwood 
story. One day the sanctum was invaded by a gaunt 
female who on being courteously approached by the junior 
flatly declined to leave. Thereupon an unblushing Q.C. 
looked the lady in the 
face and expressed his 


mind. Still she did 
not budge. Lockwood 
then intervened. “I 


do not think there is 
anything unseemly in 
this lady’s presence,” 
quoth he. “ She wears 
a gown and—yes, I’m 
pretty sure that she 


also wears a_ wig.” 
The lady went. 
A New Type- 


writer.—A contrivance 
that has a future of 
usefulness is a record- 
ing machine, an 
English _ invention, 
which combines the 
functions of a_ type- 
writer with those of a 
telegraph instrument. 
It may be worked 
independently of, or in 
conjunction with, the 
ordinary telephone 


Sturdee 


circuit. Indeed, it 
The mouth of the Tunnel ; 
renders possible the 
THE NEW TUNNEL AT GREENWICH BENEATH THE THAMES feat of transmitting 


simultaneously oral and 
written communications over the same telephone wires. It needs 
but a magnet to drive it instead of the powerful battery required for 
the Wheatstone transmitter. All messages are printed in Roman 
type on paper ribbon at both the transmitting and receiving ends, 


Millionaires Made in Germany.—That many of our richest men 
in England are Germans or the sons of German immigrants is well 
known, but that the richest man in the world is of German descent 
—and not very remote either—is a hitherto unrecognised fact 
which the Kaiser claims to have proved by official documents. An 
ancestor of Mr. John D. Rockfeller, the American oil king, left Wies- 
baden, the home of his ancestors, in the reign of Queen Anne and 
migrated to Ireland to work upon the estate of an English landlord 
at a wage of about 1}d.a day. Then the millionaire’s great-grand- 
father found Ireland uncongenial and escaped to America as soon as 
he could get away from such a stepmotherland. The puzzle is to 
explain why the original Rockfeller preferred Ireland to Germany. 
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Liane de Pougy as she is in Private Life. 


tay he 


wore Cecil. , 2b.7.02. 
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This clever study of Mdlle. Liane de Pougy was made by Mr, Wilson Nesbit at the Hotel Cecil, where the French ‘‘artiste’’ was staying during her recent 
engagement at the Palace Theatre. She signed Mr. Ne bit's drawing 
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A Famous Guide. — From Zermatt a 
correspondent sends me the latest photo- 
graph of August Gentinetta, one of the best- 
known and best-looking of the local guides. 
Gentinetta was about five years old when : 
the first ascent of the Matterhorn was made by four ‘‘mad 
Englishmen ” in 1865. Three of these and one of the guides lost 
their lives on that occasion. The fourth Englishman was the famous 


THE LOUNGE OF THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON AT COWES 


mountaineering expert, Mr. Edward Whymper, who with the other 
two guides fortunately escaped death through the breaking of the 
rope. Just two years ago, on the 27th of last month (July), Gentinetta 
and a guide named Alphonse Furrer went up with Mr. Sloggett, an 
athletic young Englishman, who has since been serving in South 
Africa during the war. On the way a shower of falling stones over- 
took them; Furrer was killed on the spot and the others had a 
miraculous escape. A few weeks later Gentinetta’s little son, a sturdy 
boy of eight, was also killed whilst running after a goat upon the 
slope of the mountain about 1,000 ft. above Zermatt. A small 
wooden cross marks the spot, and no guide passes it without raising 
his hat. Several other lives have been lost since the first ascent of 
the Matterhorn, but though Gentinetta has been up the mountain 
some fifty times he has hitherto escaped without serious injury. 


Summer at Zermatt.—Though Switzerland as a whole is apt 
to be rather hot in the height of summer it is possible to keep cool 
under the shadow of the Matterhorn. Perhaps, also, July was this 
year less sultry than usual. At all events, Zermatt was fairly full 
during the month, and the village church — Roman Catholic, of 
course—on Sunday mornings was crowded at high mass ; at times, 
indeed, it was so crowded that the doors had to be thrown wide open 
so that an overflow congregation of some thirty or forty persons outside 
could share in the service. I suppose the awe inspired by the presence 
of the sublime in nature stimulates the devotional feelings, for the 
whole population—visitors, villagers, hotel servants, and guides—go to 
church as one man on Sunday at Zermatt. As for the guides, living 
as they do day by day within a step of eternity, they are the most 
punctiliously religious of men. No guide will under any circum- 
stances be absent from high mass if he can possibly help it. 


Americans in London.—Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is one 
ofthe annual summer visitors to London who is numbered among 
the cosmopolitan Americans who are equally at home on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Living most of the year in Boston in a delightful 
literary centre that includes such well-known writers as T. B. Aldrich, 
Robert Grant, and Miss Mary Wilkins, Mrs. Moulton contrives to 
gather about her once a week in her pretty house in the older part 
of the city in Rutland Square an assembly of celebrities in the world 
of writers that is to be found nowhere else in America, while few 
English authors or poets of reputation who visit the United States 
fail to find their way to Mrs. Moulton on one or more of her famous 
Fridays. 


General Joseph Wheeler.—Among the distinguished American 
visitors now in London is General Joseph Wheeler, whom the public 
and military men in America generally dub ‘ Fighting Joe” owing to 
the tenacity of purpose and courage he displayed in the recent Cuban 
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War between the United States and Spain. 
General Wheeler, like Lord Roberts, is short 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. in stature and has a slight frame, but he makes 


up in vitality and mental strength what he 
lacks in physical build. Born in the state of 
Georgia sixty-five years ago and his boyhood spent on a southern 
plantation he determined to be a soldier, and was a graduate of 
West Point just before the opening of the great Civil War between 
the North and South. General Wheeler saw _ his 
first mlitary service when little more than twenty 
years old as an officer in command of a regiment on 
the side of the South. 


An Anglo-American Club.—The general’s latest 
project is the founding of an Anglo-American society 
or club with headquarters simultaneously in London 
and New York. There is a strong endeavour on the 
part of the Americans interested in this project to 
induce Lord Roberts to accept the chairmanship of 
the London branch of the society, although a military 
character is not aimed at in the organisation any 
more thanasocialone. The ideais a happy mingling 
of both these elements. At the initial meeting held 
at the Carlton Hotel a few days ago Lord Roberts 
was named as the honorary president of the 
new Anglo-American Association in London, while 
Lord Grenfell, the Hon. Hedworth Lambton (now in 
charge of the Victoria and Albert, on which the 
King is convalescing), and Mr. Chauncey Depew of 
New York were appointed honorary vice-presidents. 


Something Like a Gale.—The unprecedented 
cond.tions which confronted the marksmen at Bisley 
during the recent gale were well illustrated by an 
incident reported from one of the ranges. ‘Our 
target’s blown down,” certain of the competitors complained. “ How 
do you makethat out ? You're on 27.” ‘* Yes,” was the reply, “ but 
we are aiming at 26.” 

Many Happy Returns to—Awgust 6: Lady Annaly ; Duke 
of Argyll, 1845; Duke of Atholl, 1840. August 7: Princess 
Victoria of Sweden, 1862; Lord Iddesleigh, 1845 ; Sir William 
Hart-Dyke, 1837. August 8: Prince George of Saxony, 1832 ; 
Lady Cadogan; Lady Rosemary Sutherland Leveson-Gower, 
1893. August 9: Georgiana Lady Dudley; Lord Lytton, 1876. 
August 10: Herediary Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 1897 ; Right 
Hon. Viscount G. J. Goschen, 1831. August 11: Duke Erust- 
Giinther of Schleswig-Holstein, 1863 ; Lady Alexandra Acheson. 
August 12: Princess Aribert of Anhalt, 1872; Prince Axel of 
Denmark, 1888 ; Lord Kintore, 1852; Lord Carlisle, 1843. 


Debenham 


A WELL-KNOWN ALPINE GUIDE 


August Gentinetta, who has ascended the Matterhorn more than 
fifty times 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


(Gol is a Scottish game, and therefore a 

book that bears the title of The Un- 
speakable Scot must arouse the curiosity of 
golfers, especially of Scottish nationality. 
The majority of these will laugh heartily at 
Mr. Crosland’s caricatures, for most of them 
have just that amount of truth which makes 
their grossness amusing. We notice that 
many English critics take Mr. Crosland 
seriously and are very angry with him for his 
lack of taste, which only confirms us in 
thinking that sycophancy and a lack of 
humour are not the sole prerogatives of ‘‘ the 
unspeakable Scot.” 


t would not, of course, have suited Mr. 
Crosland’s book to draw any invidious 
distinctions between Scotsmen. In the dark 
all cats are grey, and it is only for the benefit 
of his critics that we venture to point out that 
not every Scotsman you meet “‘ was born on 
a muck heap” and “ran about in childhood 
with untended nose and called his mother 
‘mither.’” 


“These qualifications may be essential to 
success in Fleet Street, yet anyone with 
a sense of humour must perceive that there 


ing, where he sat with a duchess on either 
hand, a large fly alighted on the sculptor’s 
plate. With an irresistible air of improving 
the occasion the Scot immediately exclaimed, 
“It’s surely terrible late i’ the year for fleas.” 


n view of the increased cost of the new 
rubber-filled balls the question 1s being 
asked whether the statutory time allotted for 
searching for a lost ball should not be 
exteuded. The new balls cost 3s. each, and 
while five minutes may be ample time to 
devote to looking for a ts. ball the economical 
point out that an article which costs 3s. is 
worth a longer search. No definite proposi- 
tion has yet been put forward, but clearly 
the logical demand would be for a quarter of 
an hour; that is to say, five minutes for each 
shilling’s worth of lost property. 


|B the purely economical point of view 

there is nothing to be said against the 
proposition, unless indeed by the ballmakers, 
but it is to be feared in the present congested 
state of golf courses that legislation in this 
direction would lead to revolution. Even as 
it is the time limit is often flagrantly ignored. 
No man likes to pull out his watch the 


THE DAREER. 


By Garden G. Smith. 


he short hole at Mid-Foozledown is 
80 yards long. 

JONES (member of said club, handicap 
22, proudly): 1 did the short hole in one 
to-day ! 

BRown (plus 6, bitterly): What with, 


your brassie ? 
“fe be Biariitz professional, Arnaud Massey, 
who played so well and made so 
favourable an impression at the open 
championship, has further enhanced his 
reputation by halving a grand match with 
the open champion at Barnton near Edin- 
burgh, both players holing the round in the 
low figure of 74. Remarkable features of the 
Frenchman’s game are the variety of strokes 
he has at command and the apparent ease 
with which he plays them. 


lees swear wheels,” says an Indian 

paper, “in form not unlike the 
Burman prayer wheels, are now in use on 
the golf links in Kashmir. They are con- 
ducive to silence, as when a player misses a 
stroke or gets badly bunkered he takes the 
wheel hurriedly from his caddie and violently 
turns it round.” 


are other Scottish types to be met even in that 
odorous neighbourhood. But the curious 
thing is that it is only in England that the 
“muck-heap” variety, having made money, 
is taken into the bosom of society. In Scot- 
land gentlefolk neither help nor associate 
with him. If he makes money he becomes a 
town councillor or perhaps a baillie, but he 
seldom gets into a decent golf club or even 
into Parliament, All of which we shrewdly 
suspect Mr. Crosland knows perfectly well. 
Such matters, however, would be dealt with 
better under another title, say,‘*‘ The Egregious 
Englishman,” by Angus McNeill. 


r. Crosland’s book reminds us of a story 

of “the unspeakable Scot” which has 

the merit of being true. A young monumental 
mason having gained several third-grade 
prizes for modelling at the local Scottish 
school of art blossomed out as a sculptor and 
received several commissions for portrait 
busts in London. There his “ kailyairdish- 
ness ” of manner and speech at once procured 
him enormous success, and he was in much 
demand at the tables of the nobility and 
gentry. Between courses at dinner one even- 


ST. ANDREWS LINKS—THE NEW COURSE 


moment his opponent cannot find his ball, 
and we have never yet met a golfer so con- 
scientious as to act as timekeeper against 
himself. 


r. S. R. Crockett, the novelist, was a 
minister of the Free Church of Scot- 

land before he took to novel-writing and golf. 
It was doubtless some hazy appreciation of 
this fact which caused an English wag who 
saw him wielding his clubs on St. Andrews 
links to remark, “ H’m, the S¢éc#z¢ Minister.” 


‘here are many words in the glossary of 

golf, such as “ stymie,” ‘“ dormie,” and 
“caddie,” which are mere foolishness to the non- 
golfer, but even the experienced golfer is often 
sorely gravelled in regard to words in his every- 
day vocabulary. The word “links,” for in- 
stance, is a constant source of trouble. The out- 
sider usually deems the word to be the plural 
of “link,” Thus it is quite common to hear 
of such and such a course being a very good 
“link.” The trouble is that the word “links ” 
is used either as a collective noun or as a 
pure plural. Men talk indifferently of “these 
links” or “this links.” It would seem that 
the collective form is the correct one. 
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eRe pretty inland course at Edzell near 

Brechin, Forfarshire, is to be the scene 
of a professional tournament on August 28, 
29, and 30. £115 in prizes is offered so that 
there is sure to be a big turn-out of the cream 
of professional talent. 


ne of the “bitty” papers seriously dis- 
cusses the question, “At what age 
should a woman cease to play golf?” We 
would suggest that a much more interesting, 
and from the editorial point of view a much 
more profitable, form of the question would be, 
“When does a woman ¢hink& she ought to 
cease playing golf on account of age?” 


t. Andrews is now very full of summer 
visitors, and both the old and the new 
courses are crowded from morning till night. 
In addition to the links there is a fine beach 
at St. Andrews and excellent bathing is to 
be had. Although the neighbouring seaside 
golf resorts of Elie, Leven, Monifieth, and 
Carnoustie yearly attract increasing crowds 
of golfing holidaymakers they have done 
nothing to diminish the popularity of St. 
Andrews, which remains the golfer’s Mecca 
Our illustration shows part of the new course 
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A Famous Trainer’s Horsebox. — 
Some of our leading jockeys with their 
£10,000 a year incomes would be surprised 
had they lived and pursued the same 
calling thirty or forty years ago, There 
were no luxurious Pullman cars in those days, and it was a 
common thing for a crack horseman to walk a hundred miles or so 
to a race meeting carrying his saddle and riding outfit on his back. 
Nor were the horses themselves so well cared for. Instead of the 
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HORSEBOX USED BY TOM CANNON, THE FAMOUS TRAINER 


To take horses to the Derby and the St. Leger. 
was the last horse it was used for 


comfortable, well-padded horseboxes seen on our railways to-day, 
some of which cost several hundred pounds, the thoroughbreds were 
sometimes ridden to the meetings, and at others taken by road in 
horseboxes which did not allow much room for moving. The horse- 
box illustrated in the photograph belonged to John Day the famous 
Danebury trainer, and is now a valued relic in the grounds of 
Garlogs, the palatial residence of his son-in-law, the great jockey, 
Tom Cannon. The father of Mornington, Kempton, Charlie, and 
Tom Cannon, jun., is standing by the box. This horsebox, which is 
in an excellent state of preservation, actually conveyed ‘‘ Ceylon ” to 
Paris when he won the Grand Prix de Paris in 1866. This was 
Tom Cannon’s first winning ride in the important French race. 
Since then he has been successful four times. 


The King’s Yachting Record.—The King has always done all 
that lay in his power to encourage yachting in England. He joined 
the R.Y.S, at an early age in 1865 and has been commodore of the 
squadron since 1882. When he resigned the commodoreship last 
year he readily consented to become patron of the club instead. Few 
have been the regattas of the R.Y.S. that he has missed ; in earlier 
days, too, he used to go to others. Torquay and Dartmouth will not 
easily forget the visit that he paid to their regattas when cruising 
along the south coast some twenty years ago. The King has always 
taken a keen interest in international yachting. He instituted the 
Prince of Wales’s Challenge Cup in order to encourage contests 
between English and American yachts, and he has always taken a 
great interest in the race tor the America Cup. It was a source of 
much regret to him when Lord Dunraven retired from the struggle, 
and it seemed as if there was no one to take his place. The King, 
it may be added, had lent his yacht, Britannia, several times to act 
as test boat to the Valkyrie. A good deal of his friendship for Sir 
Thomas Lipton is based on yachting, and last year when S/am- 
rock IT, was being tested in the Solent his Majesty was exposed to 
considerable danger when on board the Shamrock during one of 
these trial runs. The masts and rigging went by the board in a 
storm. Fortunately the wreck fell away from the King or there 
would have been an end of him and Sir Thomas Lipton. 


The King’s Yachts. —The King’s first yacht was called the 
Dagmar, after his sister-in-law ; it was a 37-ton cutter. Then came 
the Princess and the Zenobza, both small steamers. His first yacht 
of any size and power for racing was the Hi/degarde. ‘The present 


‘*Ceylon,’’ who won the St. Leger in 1868, 
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generation has probably never heard otf 
the King’s schooner, Hz/degarde (112 tons), 
which was as famous a boat in her time as 
the Britannia in hers. Her victories were 
numerous, and in 1877 she carried off the 
much-coveted trophy of the Queen’s (now the King’s) Cup at the 
Cowes Regatta. After her came the /ormosa, a racing cutter of 
133 tons, with which the King did even better, for she won the 
Queen’s Cup twice, in 1878 and 1880, a performance which has 
certainly not been beaten or even equalled since 
the Russian War. After the /orvmosa came the 
Aline, a schooner of 210 tons. When his Majesty 
took up the commodoreship in 1882 the Adine 
became the flagship of the squadron. 


The “ Britannia.” —His Majesty’s best-known 
yacht is the Arzfannia, and no craft has had such 
a phenomenal career of victory. The good to the 
large class of racing yachts that his Majesty did by 
building this huge and fast craft was incalculable. 
There is no doubt that it gave a fresh impetus to 
the sport and especially encouraged the foreigner to 
build big yachts to compete at Cowes. The Britannia 
was built in 1893 by Messrs. D. and W. Henderson 
of Glasgow from designs by Mr. G. L. Watson in 
the same year as Lord Dunraven’s lalkyrie J, 
which was smashed up in a collision on the Clyde. 
After acting as test boat in that year to the America 
Cup challenger the Bré/annia had the satisfaction 
in the following year of defeating the Vig7/an¢ which 
had so successfully defended the cup against Va/kyrie. 
This was in our waters. In that year the Britannia 
sailed no less than seventeen times against Mr. Gould’s 
Vigilant, and the record, though not decisive, seemed 
to be in favour of Britannia. It appeared that she 
could not be driven as fast as the other in a strong 
wind, but was more certain and reliable. 


“‘ Britannia’s ” Prizes.—In all, between 1893 and 
1897 the Britannia won well over £10,000 in prizes. A 
number of these were captured in the Mediterranean ; 
in 1894, seven prizes and 10,700 francs; in 1895, seven prizes and 
18,800 francs ; in 1896, nine prizes and 4,300 francs ; in 1897, eight 
prizes and 17,100 francs. In 1895 the yacht won the Queen’s Cup at 
Cowes. In all these contests the vessel was commanded by Captain 
Carter, but the King was very often on board, and as he is a 
practical yachtsman who can handle the tiller if necessary he was 
by no means a passenger. In 1897 he sold the Britannia and 
gave up racing, without, however, losing his interest in the per- 
formances of others. Last year he bought her back from Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, and she would have raced this year under royal colours 
but for his Majesty’s illness. 


Windsor State Apartments.—The Windsor state apartments 
will be open on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays until further 
notice, and admission will be free to all who choose to apply for 
tickets at the Lord Chamberlain’s office in the lower ward of the 
Castle after eleven o’clock. The period during which this rule will 
prevail will be limited to the remainder of the summer months, so 
those who wish to see the apartments, and especially the swarms of 
American tourists who are arriving weekly, had better “ hurry up.” 


A BEAUTIFUL DISH FROM THE BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM 
Recently bought by Mr. Litchfield for the Sinclair Galleries . 
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A Military Commissioner.—Sir John C. 
Ardagh, who is one of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the sentences of 
courts-martial in South Africa with the object 
of revising them when necessary, was the 
Director of Military Intelligence, an office 
which is now known as Director-Gene al of 
Mobilisation and Military Intelligence, and 
held by Major-General Sir W. G. Nicholson, 
R.E. Like so many successful naval and 
military men Sir John is a clergyman’s son. 
He was born in 1840, educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and entered the Royal 
Engineers. He has had an extensive staff 
experience and has been closely associated 
with several historical conferences, including 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878. He has been 
Commandant of the School of Military En- 
gineering and private secretary to the Viceroy 
of India. Sir John has been present at five 
engagements, including Tel-el-Kebir. In 1897 
Dublin conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. He will be of the greatest assistance 
to his fellow commissioners—the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Bigham—and if he is 
not successful in his new capacity it will not 
be either for want of ability or experience. 
The commission sails for Cape Town on 
August 9. 


Comrades in Arms.—Many distinguished 
old soldiers assembled to honour the most 
brilliant member of the corps of Royal En- 
gineers, Viscount Kitchener, at the dinner 
given to him by the regiment at the Hotel 
Cecil. The Duke of Cambridze, who is 
colonel-in-chief of the regiment, presided, 
and another field-marshal present was Sir 
J. L. Simmons, both Crimean veterans. The 
300 officers present represented the world- 
wide service which sustains the proud mottos 
of Ubigue and Quo fas et gloria ducunt of 
the Royal Engineers, for amongst them were 
General Sir R. Harrison, Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, with his brilliant record not 
only as a scientific soldier but also as a fighter 
in the Mutiny, the China War, the South 
African War of 1879, the Egyptian Expedition 
of 1882, and the Soudan Expedition of 
1885. Generals Sir F. R. Maunsell and 
Si H. N. D. Prendergast, V.C., are engineers 
with fine Eastern records, the former having 
seen in India and Afghanistan sieging and 
storming that were almost worthy of 
the Peninsula; and the latter has 
fought hard in Persia, India, Abyssinia, 
and Burma. Lesser campaigning, owing 
to want of good fortune, stands to the 
credit of Generals Sir E. Stanton, 
another Crimean soldier, W. P. Tom- 
kins, Sir E. C. S. Williams, and R. 
N. Dawson-Scott, but often enough 
the engineers have to do hard and 
vitally important work to which glory, 
as glory is understood, is not attached. 


A G.S.P. Recipient.—Sir John 
William Collman Williams, who has 
been awarded the Good Service Pen- 
sion of £200 a year vacant by the 
death of General Sir C. L. Barnard, 
siw service in West Africa half a 
century ago when operations in the 
tropics were for many reasons much 
more harassing than they are to-day. 
In 1851, when operations were under- 
taken against West Africa, General 
Williams was the senior officer of the 
corps engaged, and on Boxing Day he 
had the ill luck to be severely 
wounded when attacking the stockades 
by a heavy fire on H.M.S. Zeazer, 
wh ch wasaground. When colonel, the 
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UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


general was one of Queen Victoria’s aides-de- 
camp, and has done a good deal of staff 
service. He became general in 1888 and 
retired on full pay in the same year. General 
Williams was born in 1823. 


The Naval Review. 
—The fleet whch is to 
assemble at Spithead for 
the naval review is prac- 
tically the same as that 
which gathered in June. 
The most notable ab- 
sentee will be the Zoz- 
don, whose place is to 
be taken by the Royal 
Sovereign, fresh from 
the Mediterranean, to 
which station the Loz- 


don went from Ports- 
mouth. The  accom- 
panying photographs 


represent some of the 
types of ships as they 
appeared the other week. 
If the weather at the 
apfroaich:ng review is as 
perfect as it was at the 
end of June the success 
of the spectacle is 
assured. His Majesty’s appearance will give 
the greatest pleasure to the officers and men 
of the fleet who were so bitterly disappointed 
by the abandonment of the review in June. 


Shooting on the China Station. — The 
ball which Captain Percy Scott set rolling on 
the China station has been kept in most 
vigo-ous motion. That able officer and the 
cruiser he commands—the TZerrible—are 
intimately associated with big-gun shooting, 
and until recently the Zerrible held the 
record, but she has been beaten. In the 
matter of big-gun shooting Petty Officer 
Grounds made the record with the 6 in. 
gun, making eight hits with eight rounds in 
one minute. Now the glory has passed to 
Gunner F. Skain, R.M.A., of the ba'tleship 


CHAIRING THE WINNER AT BISLEY 


Lieutenant Johnson of the London Rifle Brigade, who won 


the King’s Prize 
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Ocean, which is also on the China station ; 
Skain scored nine hits w.th nine rounds in 
one minute. Grounds, who was a gunnery 
genius, died not long ago from cholera, and his 
loss was severely felt by Captain Scott and 
the rest of the officers and the company of 
the Zerrible. The gun’s crew, of which he 
was captain and which helped him to achieve 
his wonderful results, received £1 13s. 9d. out 
of a sum of £21 15s. which was provided for 


INSPECTING THE CANADIANS AT BISLEY 


prizes for shooting with heavy guns on the 
occasion when Grounds made his record. 


Inadequate Prizes. — What the petty 
officer’s share of the £1 13s. gd. was is not 
known, but even if it had been the whole 
sum it would have been contemptible. At 
Bisley the man who in all probability will 
never be called upon to fire a shot in anger 
may, with the help of all sorts of grotesque 
contrivances, win very valuable prizes, but 
the gunner on whose skill and valour the 
honour of the fleet and safety of the nation 
depend is encouraged to do his best by the 
offer of a reward which is unworthy of notice. 
Happily for us the British seaman is no pot- 
hunter, and generations of shabby treatment 
have taught him that his greatest recompense 
consists in the knowledge that he has, 
like his immor.al fellow sailor, done his 
duty. 


The “Boiler” Ships.—The battle 
of the boilers which has been waged so 
long and furiously has ended in favour 
of the cylindrical type, although the 
Admiralty committee which has_ in- 
quired exhaustively into the matter 
‘admit that the tubular boiler as 


represented by the FPelleville has 
many and great advantages. The 
conclusive trials were made by 


the “boiler” ships, the second-class 
cruisers, Hyacinth and Minerva, 
practically sister ships. The 
Hyacinth was fitted with water-tube 
boilers and the Jfinerva with 
cylindrical, and their performances 
settled the fate of the French inven- 
tion. The ships made runs to Gibraltar 
and back, and in the werds of the 
report, “the cylindrical boilers were 
considerably superior to the Belleville.” 
The Ayacinth returned to Portsmouth 
with about 150 leaks in her boilers 
while the A/¢erzva had no leaks at all. 
So far so good, but the great boiler 
struggle is far from being ended. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


can understand though I do not share Mr. Street’s enthusiasm in 

his Book of Essays} for Selwyn and Horace Walpole, but I 
should have credited him with the prejudice against Trollope that 
Johnson entertained against Kellv, the dramatist and staymaker : 
“ Sir, I do not wish to know a man who has written more than he 
has read.” Trollope boasted to James Payn that he had never read 
even a dozen novels in his life ; while in his autobiography he boasts 
that he made it a rule to write while at his desk 250 words every 
quarter of an hour, Now Mr. Street, judging him by these scholarly 
and leisurely essays alone, is the last man you would expect to 
appreciate the mechanically-done work of a Philistine, yet he puts 
Trollope far higher than, I think, that social photographer—rather 
than artist—deserves. 

On the other hand, Mr, Street’s infatuation with such polished 
wits as Horace Walpole, Selwyn, and Charles II. is intelligible, 
though their pleasantness went no deeper than their manners. 
When the first Lord Holland on his deathbed heard of Selwyn’s 
call of inquiry he said, “When Mr. 
Selwyn calls again, show him up. If 
Iam alive I shall be glad to see him ; 
if I am dead he will be glad to see 
me.” Both the contemporary social 
repute and the posthumous literary 
popularity of Selwyn, Horace Walpole, 
and Charles II. are to some extent 
explained by Sam Rogers’s defence of 
“T understand, 
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a, aA 


his biting tongue. 
Mr. Rogers,” a lady complained to him, 
“that you are always saying ill-natured 
things.” ‘ Well, madam, I confess I 
do sometimes say unkind things. But 
you see,” he added in his squeaking 
voice, ‘‘I have a very weak voice, and 
if I did not say ill-natured things no 


i] 


one would hear me.” 

Do you remember Rabelais’ delight- 
ful reversals in Hades of the characters 
and employments of the heroes of 
history ? We need not now, however, 
wait till we arrive there for such sur- 
Mr. J. C. Tarver, for example, 
reverses his book, 
Tiberius, the Tyrant,? our schoolboy 
impressions, derived principally from 
Tacitus, of that Emperor. Can you recognise the monster of Tacitus 
in this description : “‘ The ideal Roman senator, the realisation of those 
legendary types which formed the imagination of Roman children, is 
the dogged, dutiful, and just Tiberius, not over-enthusiastic, not 
brilliant, devoid of personal fascination, awful rather than amiable, 
but wise enough, and temperate enough, and strong enough to do 
The truth is the uncertainty of 
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prises. 


in admirable 


the work which was set before him.” 
the law—which Rabelais, you will remember, also satirises in the 
unimpeached verdicts of Judge Bridlegoose, who decided all causes 
by the throw of the dice—is as nothing to the uncertainty of the 
appeal courts of history. Here, for example, are our ideal patriots, 
the Gracchi, shown up in Mr. Oman’s brilliant Seven Roman States- 
men of the Later Republic* as vain and unscrupulous demagogues. 

It is most curious and interesting to note the parallelism between 
the state of things which made the Gracchi possible and dangerous 
in the days of the later republic and the state of things which seems 
in our own day and country to call for heroic remedies. ‘ Under 
the stress of foreign competition corn-growing was ceasing to pay in 
many parts of the peninsula. There is a point at which the 
freeholder, even if he is as frugal as the old Roman farmer, and 
even if he lives mainly by the consumption of his own produce, will 
refuse to stop any longer on the soil, more especially as the alterna- 
tive is not emigration to the Far West but removal to the capital, with 
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all its urban pleasures, cheap food, and opportunities of living 
without the back-breaking toil of plough and mattock.” 

Mr. W. B. Yeats’s exquisite Celtic T wilight* has appeared in a 
new edition—a rosary, too, enriched by many new emeralds. 
Mr. Yeats’s prose is to me so much more musical and delightful 
than the poetry of many poets that I might say of it what Euphrasia 
says of Philaster :— 


I did hear you talk 
Far above singing. 


Note, for instance, the exquisite rhythm of this passage in which 
Mr. Yeats sings his mystic reversal of all the common-sense, or 
at any rate commonplace, wisdom of the world: “I love better 
than any theory the sound of the Gate of Ivory turning upon its 
hinges, and hold that he alone who has passed the rose-strewn 
threshold can catch the glimmer of the Gate of Horn.” Mr. Yeats 
says none of these stories are his own, but they have one and all 
passed through the Gate of Ivory of his imagination and are as 
simple tunes played divinely by a 
master, or as the etherealised echoes 
of a horn sounded by a peasant guide 
against the Eagle Rock at 
Killarney. 

It is not bathos to mention next 
Mr, Edward Thomas’s essays, Celtic 
also in their inspiration and music, 
Hore Solitariv,® which has besides 
the rare charm of an old-world love of 
scholarship. Do you remember in 
Fletcher’s comedy, The Elder Brother, 


Miramount’s exclamation :— 


Though I can speak no Greek I love the sound of 
it; 
It goes so thundering as it conjured devils. 


“Tt is much,” writes Mr. Thomas, “to 
speak the tongue that Shakspere spoke, 
but more, perhaps, to speak the tongue 
of Greece that gave light and Rome 
that gave fire to the world. The 
scholar has upon his lips imperial 
accents. When I speak a line of Greek 
I seem to taste nectar and ambrosia.” 
Parliament Past and Present® 


over 
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is one of those exceedingly hand- 
some publications now associated with 
the firm of Hutchinson which 
the photographer plays a great part. This is indeed one of the 
most elaborate histories of Parliament in its Motherland (was not 
England picturesquely called the Mother of Parliaments ?) that has 
ever been published. Old engravings, grave and gay, have been 
drawn upon and also the frescoes of the two Houses. In the training 
of a young journalist, of which we have heard something of late, 
assuredly a book of this character is absolutely indispensable. 


in 


Mr. Walter Emden sends me a striking portfolio of admirable 
illustrations of Westminster under the title of Picturesgue West- 
minster. The artist, Mr. Howard Penton, has done his work 
excellently. One may forgive the laxity as well as catholicity of 
taste that has included the Old Bailey and the Brompton Oratory as 
buildings of Westminster because the drawings of these buildings 


are so excellent. MILES BARRY. 


(Westminster : Constable & Co.) 
(Westminster: Constable & Co.) 
By Charles Oman, M.A. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND 


Yacht 
Home. — 


The Royal 
Squadron at 
West Cowes Castle con- 
sists of an old martello 
tower with a house built 
on to it standing in fine 
gardens and commanding 
a magnificent view up and 
down the Solent. This is 
the place to which all the 
ladies want to get admis- 
sion, but as those who 
are not wives of members 
are only admitted by a 
member’s permit and the 
permits are limited, the 
gardens are rarely crowded 
and the company is fairly 
exclusive. The favourite 
haunt of the fair sex is 
the 
they can see everything 


and be seen, whereas the 


“old lawn.” Here 


“new lawn” merely com- 
mands a view of the 
The old lawn is 
shaded with fine trees and 


racing. 


amply provided with com- 
fortable garden chairs, so 
it is as ideal a lounge as 
can be imagined. 


Distinguished Yachts- 
men.—Up to this year the 
late Lord Fitzwilliam had 
been the doyen of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron 
since 1895, the date of the 
death of Sir Charles Coote. 
Among the older members 
extant are Viscount Col- 
ville, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, Lord Brassey, the 
Earl of Morton, Lord 
Rendlesham, Mr. Mon- 
tague Guest, Earl Annesley, Sir Michael 
Shaw Stewart, Earl of Kenmare, Earl of 
Ducie, Marquis of Ormonde, Lord Suffield, 
Lord Stalbridge, the Duke of Fife, the Earl 
of Gosford, Marquis of Breadalbane, Lord 
Kelvin, Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, Earl of 
Dartrey, Earl of Crawford, Lord Amherst 
of Hackney, and the Earl of Caledon. 
Among the later elections are Mr. Harry 
McCalmont, M.P., Earl of Listowel, Earl 
of Dundonald, Sir Henry Seymour King, 
Sir John Jackson, and Mr. A. J. Forbes 
Leith. Among the honorary members are the 
German Emperor, the King of Sweden, and 
Prince Henry of Prussia. 
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LADY CASTLEREAGH 


Is a daughter of Mr. Henry Chaplin and wife of Lord Londonderry’s only son 


Commodore R.Y.S.—The Marquis of Or- 
monde was elected last year commodore in 
Before that he had 
been vice-commodore, and under his firm yet 


succession to the King. 


kindly rule the club had prospered exceedingly. 
He is also commodore of the Royal Irish 
Yacht Club, but he will probably be remem- 
bered by posterity principally by the grand 
races to which the late Duke of Westminster 
Lord Or- 
monde is also chief butler in Ireland and 


gave the name of his son-in-law. 


would play an important part if the King were 
to make a state progress in the Emerald 
Isle, an event which, unfortunately, cannot at 
present be regarded as probable. 
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Marchioness of Or- 
monde.— The Marchioness 
of Ormonde is one of the 
beauties of the Court and 
the day in her own stately 
way. She made a pretty 
bride and is a very hand- 
some matron with a pecu- 
liarly sweet expression. 
She is the eldest daughter 
of the late Duke of West- 
minster by his first wife, 
who was a daughter of 
the 2nd Duke of Suther- 
land and aunt of the 
present duke. Lady 
Ormonde was a beautiful 
child, and her picture may 
be seen among the heads 
of Cupids which adorn the 
ceiling of the “duchess’s 
boudoir” at Cliveden and 
which are all portraits of 
the grandchildren of the 
2nd Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, who owned the 
Lady 
Ormonde has two lovely 
daughters but no son to 
succeed to the marquisate 
and chief butlership. She 
makes a 


place years ago. 


splendid and 
gracious hostess at the old 
Kil- 
kenny Castle, and is a 
much-desired 
many stately homes. 


family stronghold, 
guest in 
Her 
taste in dress is so perfect 
that each fresh costume 
‘seems to suit her better 


EEE than the last. 


Lady Arthur Butler.— 
The next heir to the title of 
Ormonde is Lord Arthur 
Butler, Lord Ormonde’s brother. Like so many 
other members of the nobility he is married to 
an American lady, who possesses much of the 
charm and beauty of her countrywomen which 
She was zée 
Miss Ellen Stager, and her father, the late 
General Anson Stager, was a very well-known 
officer in the United States Army in his time. 
By her marriage she at once stepped into the 
front rank of the English nobility, a position 
Like 
most American ladies she is not particularly 


so forcibly attract Englishmen. 


which she is well calculated to adorn. 


fond of yachting, preferring the attractions of 
the land. 
marriage of Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew. 


She is, of course, an aunt by 
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Yachting in the North.— Under the 
auspices of the Royal Yorkshire Yacht Club, 
of which Mr. W. Bailey is the commodore 
and Mr. John Ingleby vice-commodore, the 
annual regattas at Hull and Bridlington were 
held recently. Although there were a goodly number of entries in 
all the classes and the racing was excellent, still the weather 
was scarcely what one might expect in sunny July; in fact, the 
Hull Regatta was as cheerless as it well could be, clouds, rain, 
and squally weather greatly marring the enjoyment of at least 
the onlookers and making the muddy Humber look still muddier 
and as uninviting as it possibly could be. Amongst the larger boats 
competing the Vaisy, owned by Dr. Balfour Neal, won the first 
prize over a course from Hull round the Spurn Lightship and back, 
a distance of over fifty miles, winning somewhat narrowly on 
the time allowance from L’£sférvance. 


The Vice-Commodore’s Yawl.—On the second day the Adelaide 
(sixty ton yawl), belonging to Mr. J. Ingleby, vice-commodore, won 
the trophy, also winning on time allowance from L’Esférance. 
This latter boat suffered much ill luck, as on both occasions she 
came in first after at one time appearing, through a slight mis- 
calculation of the tide, to be hopelessly out of it. Nevertheless by 
sheer good management and magnificent sailing she picked up her 
lost ground and passed the winning boat fairly out of sight of her 
competitors, only to lose the race on the time allowance to the 
Adelaide. Decidedly a case of hard luck. 


A Handsome Win.—This beautiful boat, L’Espérance (sixty 
tons), was built by the Earl of Dunraven for fishing expeditions 
in the North Sea, and turning out to be exceedingly fast was bought 
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the mark boat 1 min. 35 sec. behind her 
time allowance and thus gaining second prize. 
Daisy came in third, while Sapphire, which 
has won innumerable prizes in the past for 
her owner, Major Brodrick, gave up after the 
second time round, having the misfortune to get into a dead calm, 
which put her in a hopeless position. 

Lady Agneta Montagu.—A short time ago Mrs, Eliot Yorke (a 
Rothschild) lent her fine steam yach', Gar/and, to Lady Agneta 
Montagu, and the latter is now in the Solent in that yacht for the 
regatta. Lady Agneta is the wife of that celebrated Crimean veteran, 
Admiral Victor Montagu, who is brother and heir-presumptive to the 
Earl of Sandwich, and is also M.P. for South Huntingdonshire. The 
admiral has been a member of the R.Y.S. since 1892. Lady Agneta 
is a Yorke of the Earl of Hardwicke’s family, and has all the charm 
and no little of the good looks of the Yorkes. Her brother is the 
celebrated Mr. Alexander Yorke, who was long in attendance on the 
late Queen. 


Lord and Lady Inverclyde.—Another member of the R.Y.S., 
whose selection took place last year, is Lord Inverclyde ; he has an 
extensive acquaintance with maritime matters which it would be hard 
to beat. In short he is the deputy chairman of the Cunard line and 
the grandson of the originator of that splendid fleet. Lord Inverclyde 
married some sixteen years back a Scots lady who might be described 
as a neighbour, coming as she did from the county of Ayr. She was 
Miss Mary Fergusson, a name well known in those parts, and 
possessed all the good qualities that make up a charming wife. 
Lord Inverclyde’s seat is Castle Wemyss in the beautiful though 
often dangerous Bay of Wemyss. 


Dr. Balfour Neal’s 
“Daisy” 


Mr. Ingleby, the vice-commodore (the figure 
to the left) entertains a party on his yacht 


THE 


by Prince Henry of Prussia, and was recently purchased by 
Mr. Ernest Ingleby of Hull, brother to the vice-commodore of the 
Royal Yorkshire Yacht Club, both of whom are thorough sportsmen 
and keen yachtsmen. The race from Hull to Bridlington, a course 
of nearly sixty miles, was competed for in fine weather by some half- 
dozen yachts, the result being a handsome win for Z’Esférazce. 
During this race a most exciting incident occurred. 

An Ocean Bully.—While still in the river Humber a fleet ot 
steam trawlers came tearing down, jostling and bumping (literally 
so) one another, as I understand they are given to doing. One of 
the smaller competing yachts, the “vam, was run down and cut clean 
in half, the owner and his friends plunging into the water just 
before they were struck and calling loudly for a boat to be lowered. 
{t seems scarcely credible when I say that no boat was lowered, 
the trawler callously steaming off as hard as she could, and had it 
not been for the fact that the unfortunate yachtsmen were good 
swimmers and could keep afloat till other help was forthcoming they 
would have gone down, for they were far from land. They were 
landed at Grimsby, needless to add, vowing retribution on the 
owners of the trawler, which I sincerely trust they will get. 

An Exciting Finish.— The Bridlington Regatta was most 
successful, the weather being quite perfect, though the wind was very 
light at times. Excellent entries for all the classes were made, and 
altogether the scene in this pretty bay was quite worth seeing. 
Over the thirty miles course for the larger boats ZL’ EL sférance 
won, again being scratch boat, but the finish was in the balance to 
the last, as the Adelaide, picking up a good breeze, came tearing in 
with every available stitch of canvas set (a beautiful sight), passing 
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Copyright of “The Tailer™ 
A party on board ‘'L’Espérance,” the yacht which Mr. Ingleby has 
bought from Prince Henry of Prussia 


CLUB REGATTA AT HULL 


Earl and Countess of Listowel.—Another comparatively new 
member of the Royal Yacht Squadron elected last year is the Earl 
of Listowel, an Irish peer who owns a considerable amount of 
property in county Cork and has hitherto had the good luck to 
escape the usual troubles of Irish landlords. He is also ground 
landlord of the greater part of Ennismore Gardens, which brings 
him in a considerable sum. Lady Listowel is a daughter of the 
3rd Marquis of Ailesbury and sister of the present peer. A few years 
ago the season would not have been complete without one of Lady 
Listowel’s magnificent dances at Kingston House, their fine villa on 
the Kensington High Road, but her daughters are now married and 
the march of time alters things. 


More Twins of the Peerage.— The number of twins in the 
peerage has been increased during the past month, for Lady Isabel 
Margesson (sistcr of the Earl of Buckinghamshire) has become the 
mother of boy twins, one of whom, however, was stillborn. Lady Isabel 
is very clever in various ways and was, I believe, the inventor of a 
safety pocket or purse for ladies brought out a few years ago when 
their chances of carrying a purse or pocket handkerchief were not 
quite so limited as in the present year of grace. Mrs. Ellison, wife 
of the chaplain-in-ordinary to the King and vicar of Windsor, and 
who was married last year, had a little boy born on July 23, but 
nearly all the other important new babies are girls. Lady Victoria 
Grenfell, zée Grey, a godchild of the late Queen Victoria and eldest 
daughter of Earl Grey, has a little daughter, the first grandchild to 
Lord and Lady Grey. Viscountess Gage’s third girl has recently 
arrived, and the Hon. Mrs. Holford, twin daughter of Lord Stalbridge, 
is also the proud mother of a little baby girl. 
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Earl and Countess of Morton.—The Earl of 
Morton, who is cruising in the Solent on his steam 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. yacht, Cressida, is an old member of the club. He 
is also a keen bicyclist, and has lately taken to 
motoring. The family is descended from the Earl 
of Morton who was executed as an accessory to the 
murder of Darnley. The Countess of Morton is a 
sister of Lord de Mauley, and is therefore related to 
the Earls of Bessborough and Shaftesbury and 
Lady Oranmore and Browne. She took to bicycling 
. in the craze; indeed, all the family did, and they 
used to do record performances and make tours 
in the highlands. Lady Morton always said that 
the highland roads were by no means as stiff as 
might be supposed because they ran along the sides 
of the hills. 


Canterbury Cricket Week.—The Canterbury 
cricket week this year clashes with the Cowes week, 
but there is plenty of room for both, and at the 
present moment Canterbury and the neighbourhood 
are full of cricket enthusiasts and others who have 
come to this time-honoured festivity. The ladies, no 
doubt, attach even more importance to the balls and 
the theatricals given by the Old Stagers at the 
Theatre Royal. There is also plenty of entertaining 
on the St. Lawrence ground as the ring of tents 
testifies. These are allotted according to old 
routine. Conspicuous among them is the regi- 
mental tent, where a great deal of hospitality is 
dispensed. : 


MISS IRENE KENNEDY 
The elder daughter of Lady Alexander Kennedy 


More Distinguished Yachtsmen and Yachts- 
women.—Among the coronation pee’s and promo- 
tions Viscount Colville of Culross, Lord Redesdale, 
and Mr. Smith Barry are members of the R. Y. S. 
Among the whips are the Earl of Lonsdale, Mr. 
Gerwyn Jones, Mr. Albert Brassey, Mr. Hope 
Morley, and Sir Simon Lockhart. Lord Llangattock, 
Lord Montagu, and the Earl of Dudley represent 
the motorists, and the Earl of Cawdor may stand 
for the railway interest. Mr. Schenley is the 
member for the fair sex, for his wife is an expert 
yachtswoman and holds a master’s certificate. Baron 
von Schréder was the life-long friend of the late 
Queen. The Earl of Dunraven is the owner of the 
celebrated Valkyries. 


Lord and Lady Colville.x—Viscount and Vis- 
countess Colville of Culross are now at Culross 
Lodge, West Cowes, for the regatta of the R.Y.S., 
of which Lord Colville is one of the oldest members, 
his election having taken place in 1853. Lady 
Colville is a daughter of the late Lord Carrington 
and sister of Earl Carrington, It was a curious 
coincidence that Lord Colville’s marriage and elec- 
tion to the R.Y.S. took place in the same year. 


MISS HERMIONE 
KENNEDY 


Younger daughter of Lady Alexander Kennedy 
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BARONESS ADOLPH DE MEYER 
Photographed by her husband, Baron de Meyer 


A Most Popular London Hostess.—Baroness Adolph de Meyer 
is one of the most popular and_striking-looking of the society 
hostesses of the season. Tall and slender, with real Venetian 
red hair, she dresses remarkably well, and looks her best in evening 
toilette wearing some of -her beautiful jewels. The baron is a par- 
ticularly gifted amateur photographer and has taken his wife in 
many positions, the photograph shown here being his most recent 
work. One of the most notable parties of the season was given by 
the baroness at their 
beautiful house at the 
corner of Cadogan 
Gardens, when Miss Louie 
Freear, Miss Connie 
Ediss, Mr. Huntley 
Wright, and the inimitable 
Dan Leno were some of 
the entertainers provided 
for the amusement of the 
guests, 


Fortune’s Favourite. 
—For some time past 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton has 
been marked out for 
political preferment, and 
the only question amongst 
the knowing ones was 
the question, ‘What will 
he get?” For he is a 
favourite of Fortune, the 
fickle jade, and has scored 
a threefold success in life. 
In cricket his name is a 
household word and has 
been since, if not before, 
the famous test match at 
the Oval in 1884, when 
the grand old W. G. took the gloves himself and put Mr. 
Lyttelton on to bowl lobs and provide a sensational finish to the 
gigantic Australian innings. At the Bar Mr. Lyttelton, K.C., has 
a first-rate practice and figures largely in railway cases. He is a 
persuasive advocate but not a noisy one, and he makes the 
better impression upon the court because he declines to play the 
part of Boanerges. In politics he was equally lucky. He counts 


THE CHILDREN OF THE COUNTESS BATHURST 
Lord Apsley and Lady Meriel Bathurst 
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his friends upon both sides of the House, and he is 
one of those whom the Liberal Union Club delights 
to honour. He is as yet only forty-five, so he has 
plenty of time to find the way to the woolsack. 


Heroes of Romance.—Quite a romantic history 
attaches to the Princes Paul and Pierre Troubetskoi, 
whose sculpture and pictures were recently exhibited in 
London. They are Russian nobles, but the family 
estates were confiscated by the Muscovite Govern- 
ment because their father was suspected of Nihilistic 
views. Prince Paul’s marbles and bronzes show 
considerable merit, while Prince Pierre’s subtlety of 
colour scheme mark him as a rising artist, and his 
portrait of Tolstoy, exhibited at the Salon, attracted 
a good deal of attention. Both spend their time 
mainly in Paris or Italy, with occasional visits to this 
country. Prince Pierre is the most romantic of the 
two perhaps. He is the husband of the young 
novelist, Amelie Rives, who was formerly the wife 
of that ill-fated American, Mr. John Armstrong 
Chanler, a great-grandson of the famous W. B. Astor. 
The story of her early matrimonial adventures is 
too lengthy to be told here, but at one time the 
American papers were full of it. 


Librarian to the R.Y.S.—Some years ago Mr. 
Montague Guest undertook the business of catalogu- 
ing the books in the library of West Cowes Castle, 
and was in consequence appointed librarian with all 
solemnity. Now that the catalogue is finished there 
is not much for the librarian to do, and as a matter of 
fact the room, which is on the first floor, is but seldom 
used. New members, of course, go to it and admire the view from 
the bow window, also the bust of the Queen which was the gift of 
Sir Allen Young, and the full-length portrait of Napoleon III. Then 
their interest seems to cease. Mr. Montague Guest is the younger 
brother of Lord Wimborne, and in consequence is in remainder to 
the baronetcy, though not to the peerage. He is a tall man with 
strongly-marked features and hair that was once very dark. There 
is no figure more frequently seen in Piccadilly in the season, 
He is also popular in the 
drawing-rooms and is an 
excellent raconteur. He 
is one of the old members 
of the R.Y.S., for he was 
elected in 1862. He is 
also a member of the 
exclusive Travellers’, the 
Turf, which is the leading 
sporting club and very 
difficult to get into, the 
semi-royal Marlborough, 
and the learned Athe- 
neum. He has been in 
the House of Commons 
and the Rifle Brigade, 
has a fied a& terre in 
Savile Row, and when he 
is not there or paying 
visits goes off to his house 
at Weymouth. 


The General Exodus. 
—In spite of the attrac- 
tion of the coronation 
London is emptying fast, 
and this process has been 
going on steadily during 
the last fortnight. A walk 
through the West-end will reveal street on street of blank and silent 
houses with all their shutters closed. Here and there the open 
windows of the dining-room will show that the male section of the 
family is detained in town while the ladies have already flitted. Of 
course, those official people whose presence is required for the 
coronation will return in time, and the owners of private houses 
along the route will no doubt do likewise if they have not remained. 


Speaight 
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Rajah of Sarawak.—How Sarawak came 
into the possession of an Englishman is one 
of the most romantic stories of the ninzteenth 
century, Early in that century Mr. James 
Brooke embarked upon one of the most extra- 
ordinary adventures that ever an Englishman 
undertook. In 1825 he fought for the East 
India Company in the Burmese War, but 
being dangerously wounded he left the service 
of the company and set off on a roving tour 
among the islands of the Indian archipelago. 
At that time those lovely islands were the 
scenes of perpetual warfare between innumer- 
able tribes of savages and pirates. Mr. Brooke 
seeing this returned to England, and he and 
his friends equipped the ship called the 
Royalist. He manned 
her with a score of picked 
men, and in October, 
1828, set sail from the 
Thames. No sooner 
had he reached Borneo 
than he found an insur- 
rection in full blast and 
the rajah making half- 
hearted attempts to quell 
it. Mr. Brooke, over- 
joyed at his good fortune, 
readily offered his ser- 
vices, and after a series 
of terrible battles crushed 


the rebellion. For these 
services Muda Hassim 
created Mr. Brooke a 


rajah and presented him 
with a huge slice of 
his kingdom with Sara- 
wak as the centre. 


The Rajah v. the 
Pirates.—Rajah Brooke 
set vigorously to work 
reforming the people, 
but the pirates were at 
first too strong, and the 
English Government 
sent out ships of war to 
co-operate with him. 
The pirates fought de- 
sperately but eventually 
were beaten. So enor- 
mous was their loss that 
the “head money” 
awarded by the British 
Government amounted 
to no less than £20,000. 
In 1867 Rajah Brooke’s 
house at Kushing was 
attacked by Chinese 
pirates. He had to 
evacuate the capital, but 
with a small force recap- 
tured the town. It was 
aout this time that the 
present rajah, Sir Charles 
Brooke, then a lieutenant 
in the navy, joined his uncle in Sarawak. Sir 
Charles is now seventy-three years of age. 
He was educated at Crewkerne Grammar 
School, is a thorough west countryman, 
and has succeeded in almost entirely sur- 
rounding himself with men from the west 
country. 


Ranee and Queen. — The ranee, Sir 
Charles’s wife, is a Wiltshire lady and a 
sister of Mr. Harry de Windt, who has just ac- 
complished his wonderful overland expedit on 
from Paris to New York. She is a remark- 
able woman in many respects and is the only 
Englishwoman now living rightfully bearing 
the title of ranee. It was as a reigning 
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sovereign that the late Queen received her 
two years ago at Windsor, rising from her 
seat and kissing her on both cheeks. Her 
Highness, who is a very tall, very handsome, 
and singularly accomplished woman, is a 
brilliant pianist, a clever writer, and a great 
connoisseur in art. Many years ago, the 
rajah being out on a Dyak expedition, she 
and her servants were besieged in a fort by 
thousands of angry savages, but owing to her 
tact and courage no harmful results ensued. 


THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 


Is the wife of Sir Charles Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak 


The Duke of Saxony.—‘‘ Apropos of the 
illness of King George of Saxony,” writes a 
correspondent, ‘‘it is not generally known that 
our own King Edward is of hereditary right 
Duke of Saxony. His father, the late Prince 
Albert, claimed the dukedom, and when his 
present Majesty was born he was actually 
gazetted ‘ Duke of Saxony,’ precedence being 
given to that title over his English dignities in 
the Gazette. This caused a good deal of 
heartburning at the time and nearly led toa 
Cabinet crisis. The Queen and Prince Albert 
were very anxious not only to maintain the 
little Prince’s claim to the Saxon dukedom 
but also to emphasise it by quartering the arms 
of Saxony with the royal arms of England in 
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his armorial bearings. But Peel and the 
Cabinet, with the traditional jealousy of our 
statesmen, were quite opposed to the importa- 
tion of any foreign element into the style and 
titles of our royalties, and eventually, after a 
good deal of acrimonious talk, the matter was 
allowed to drop, and for all practical purposes 
the Saxon dukedom was decently interred.” 


An Aspirant for Honours.—There is a 
rumour that the young Countess of Donough- 
more is very anxious that the earl should make 
for himself a political career. Lady Donough- 
more was formerly Miss Elena Grace, one of 
the three beautiful daughters of Mr. Michael 
P. Grace of New York, who were known all 
over the civilized world 
as ‘ The Three Graces.” 
Her success in society 
was marked and imme- 
diate, but she has am- 
bitions other than social 
and she is endowed with 
the energy to get them 
realised. Before their 
marriage last December 
the earl was looked upon 
as a charming young 
fe low, reasonably sus- 
pected of being burdened 
with brains though 
mercifully lacking in 
initiative ; and there was 
a tendency to talk of him 
as “a brother of those 
brilliant and beautiful 
girls, the ladies Evelyn 
and Nora Hely- Hut- 
chinson, don’t you 
know.” But then he was 
very young—he is only 
seven-and-twenty now— 


and he was not very 
wealthy, though on the 
other hand he had 


travelled a good deal and 
had been for some time 
private secretary to Sir 
Henry Blake at Hong 
Kong. As Lady 
Donoughmore’s father is 
aggressively rich, with a 
handsome house in Bel- 
grave Square and a 
lovely place down in 
Hertfordshire, she is not 
likely to be baulked of 
her political ambitions. 


A Clever Family.— 
The Donoughmore earl- 
dom is an Irish one 
dating from the Union, 
and the present peer sits 
in the House of Lords as 
Viscount Hutchinson, an 
honour of a later date though conferred within 
the lifetime of the 1st earl. The founder of 
the family was one of the ablest of the Irish 
statesmen and orators of the pre-Union period 
and his descendants have from time to time 
shown marked political ability. Lord Donough- 
more’s father, the late earl, inherited a full 
share of the family talent, travelled a great 
deal, and was on the European commission 
that reorganised Eastern Roumelia after the 
Russo-Turkish War. But while he was a 
man of profound knowledge of the world and 
a charming conversationalist he achieved 
nothing as a serious politician. His younger 
brother, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, made a 
better use of his abilities. 
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A BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN. 


Lafayette 


MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST 


Is the widow of the late Lord Randolph Churchill and wife of Mr. George Cornwallis-West, whom she married in 1900 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


he most notable 
feature of the 
Opera season which 
has come to an end 
at Covent Garden 
has been the revived 
interest in Italian 
and French opera. 
This is not at all 
surprising. In the 
first place, M. Mes- 
sager has, as a 
Frenchman, __ pre- 
sumably far more 
instinct for the non- 
Teutonic genius 
than, say, Mr. Grau 
possessed. In addi- 
tion to this (the 
quality of Wagner 
altogether —_ apart) 
we haverecently had 
some _ unfortunate 
specimens of Ger- 
man voice training. 


have often won- 

dered why it is 
that the average 
German tenor can- 
not sing in tune. 
Has his voice been 
destroyed by too 
much Wagner, as 
the older school of 
tenors undoubtedly 
believed it would 
be, or is it bad form 
to singintune? I 
cannot say, but 
these German 
tenors are almost 
always painful to 
listen to, and when 
a singer like Caruso 
comes along they 
naturally have to 
give way to him, at 
least in the ap- 
preciation of the 
average man. I 
am sure we all 
thank the Opera 
management _ for 
reviving some of 
the old favourites, 
especially for their 
mounting of Mozart 
and for giving a 
chance to the En- 
glish composers who 
wrote Zhe Heart 
of the Princess 
Osra and Der 
Wald. Both these 
experiments were 
extremely interest- 


ing. 


MISS HILDA SPONG 
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aie English sea- 

son which is 
to be given by the 
Moody -Manners 
company is to begin 
on the 25th. The 
scenery has been 
lent by a syndicate, 
and I believe that 
Mr. Neilson, the 
stage manager, has 
been induced to post- 
pone his holiday to 
superintend the pro- 
ductions. The prices 
of seats will be most 
reasonable, and 
everything possible 
will be done to in- 
duce musical people 
to support Mr. 
Manners’s_ venture. 
There will be a band 
of 65, a chorus of 
g2, and a ballet of 
20, and the 7véfer- 
toire is :— 

Siegfried, Tristan and 
Isolde, Tannhiiuser, Lo- 
hengrin, Carmen, Faust, 
Trovatore, Lily of Kil- 
larney, Maritana, Bohe- 
mian Girl, Martha, La 
Gioconda, Cavalleria 


Rusticana, Pagliacci, and 
an opera by Pizzi. 


M iss Hilda Spong, 

who has been 
spending her holi- 
days on this side, 
returns to America 
on the 16th, when 
she will rejoin Mr. 
Charles Frohman’s 
company to play 
the part of Pallas 
Athene in Ulysses. 
Miss Spong, who 
was last seen in this 
country, I think, six 
years ago at Drury 
Laneas the Duchess 
of Coolgardie, made 
a great success in 
America of Miss 
Vanbrugh’s part in 
Trelawny of the 
Wells. Among the 
other English 
players who are 
going to America 
are Miss _ Beatrice 
Irvin, Mr. jerrold 
Robertshaw, and 
Mr. Arthur Law- 
rence, that excellent 
actor who has been 
so many years with 
Mr. Sothern. 


(EUR SII LI OI 


Bassano 


A STRANGE HEAD-GEAR 


Miss Forbes Robertson as Napoleon's sister in 
A Royal Necklace 


M:« Tree must withdraw Zhe Merry 

Wives in the full tide of prosperity 
so that Miss Terry and Mrs. Kendal may have 
a holiday before they begin their autumn 
tours. In Zhe Merry Wives Mrs. Kendal 
wore the strangest head-gear we have seen 
in the theatre this season, although Miss 
Beatrice Forbes Robertson’s wonderful cap in 
A Royal Necklace runs it hard. 


M:*: Ben Greet’s company of Woodland 

Players have transferred their activities 
from the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
to other places, but I shall not readily forget 
the impression made upon me this season by 
Miss Wynne Matthison. | do not understand 
why it is that so excellent a player as Miss 
Matthison should ever have to leave London 
at all. The non-Londoner, of course, benefits, 
for with such companies as Mr. Greet and Mr. 
Benson bring together the provincial playgoer 
gets his Shikspeve represented to him with a 
greater spirit of unity than almost anything 
we have in town. What, for example, could 
be better than the Puck of Miss Magg'e Bow- 
man? To hear her elfin laugh ripple through 
the trees and to watch her sprightly little form 
jumping from knoll to knoll in the Botanic 
Gardens is a delight which no mounting of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream in a theatre 


MISS FRANCES DILLON AS ‘‘ OPHELIA” 


MISS NELLY BOWMAN 
In The Casino Girl 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS ETHEL WYNNE MATTHISON 
As King Rene’s daughter 


Elliott & Fry 
ANOTHER STRANGE HEAD-GEAR 


Mrs. Kendal as Mrs. Ford in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor at Her Majesty's 
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MISS ISA BOWMAN 


She is one of the clever sisters ot the girl who played 
Puck at the Botanic Gardens 


could ever bring to me. Her sister, Miss 
Empsie Bowman, is charming as Titania, and 
I should like to see all the four sisters playing 
together. Mr. A. H. Bullen has published a 
shilling edition of Everyman, in which Miss 
Matthison was so masterly. 


iss Frances Dillon, the daughter of a 
distinguished military officer, practi- 
cally began her career at Her Majesty’s, 
where she understudied Miss Evelyn Millard 
as Portia in Julius Cesar and also in Ragged 
Robin. After a season under Mr. Holloway 
in South Africa she was engaged by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree to play a small part and 
understudy Miss Eleanor Calhoun as Salome 
in Herod, and on that lady’s resignation Miss 
Dillon played the part till the piece was with- 
drawn. Miss Dillon’s next engagement of 
importance was as leading lady under Mr. F. 
R. Benson’s management, with whom she has 
played Portia to his Shylock with singular 
charm and distinction, while her Ophelia to 
his Hamlet as well as her Viola in 7wed/th 
Night were fine. 


NEON our American visitor is Miss Sadie 
Martinot, the wife of Mr. Louis Nether- 
sole, who is the brother of Miss Olga Nether- 
sole. She made a hit some years ago at the 
Comedy as Katrina in Rip Van Winkle. 


MISS SADIE MARTINOT 
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Miss Wynne Matthison as “Oberon,” King of the Fairies. 


Eliis & Walery 


Miss Wynne Matthison is now appearing with Mr. Ben Greet's Woodland Players, who have been giving performances in Regent's Park 
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MRS. BROWN POTTER IN HER PONY CARRIAGE 
es successful players of the day are fortunate. They get knight- 
hoods, they live in splendid houses, they sup at the most 
gorgeous restaurants in the evenings, and when they have holidays, 
which are sometimes longer than they wish for, they betake them- 
selves in quite a princely style to the most fashionable resorts. 
If you wish to see the spacious 
style in which one of these 
fortunate players live you have 
only to look at the pictures of 
Mrs. Brown Potter’s house, 
Bray Lodge, on the Fisheries 
Estate at Maidenhead. Mrs. 
Brown Potter relieves the glare 
of the footlights with the 
gentler graces of the country 
and she plays the part of 
squiress tosome purpose. She 
has ponies and dogs and all 
sorts of animals; she has a 
boat and punts expertly ; and 
she is constantly adding to her 
demesne. Quite recently she 
has had a visit from her old 
friend, Mr. Kyrle Bellew, who 
has returned from a successful 
season in America. Looking 
at Mrs. Brown Potter one finds 
it difficult to believe that she 
is actually a grandmother, for 
years pass by and she does not 
seem to get one year olde:. She was born in New Orleans and 
comes of a Scots stock; at least, her maiden name of Urquhart 
implies such an origin. She was always fond of amateur acting 
and made her professional dé4uz at the Haymarket Theatre as 
Anne Sylvestre in Wan and Wife in March, 1887. 


MRS. BROWN POTTER 


MRS. BROWN POTTER IN HER COSTER CART 
M* Florence St. John is not, I believe, going out again on 
tour. As Nell Gwyn she made her first appearance in 
comedy, and now that she has ventured with such a happy result 
there are good grounds for hoping that she will continue to devote 
herself to that class of stage play. One very well-known author is at 
present at work ona comedy 
that he believes will just suit 
her, and next year if Miss St. 
John approves of it she may 
be seen in this play in London’ 
At the same time she would 
be sorry to entirely relinquish 
singing, and a situation or two 
will probably be arranged so 
as to give opportunity for the 
writing in of one song or more. 


he entertainment at the 
Hippodrome is unusually 
good at the present moment. 
One of the most picturesque 
items is presented by M. Sala- 
monsky. His act is really a 
variation of the poses plastiques 
which used to be so much in 
favour in the circus. He is 
mounted on a _ pure white 
charger and is clad in long 
flowing draperies so that he 
and his steed look like a statue. 
He is followed by limelight thrown from the roof, and the whole 
effect is exceeding'y effective. In a recent issue it was stated that 
Miss Girdlestone was playing the part of the Lady Elizabeth in 
The Bandits at the Hippodrome. The representative of that 
gallant damsel, however, is Miss Gertrude Scott. 


IN HER MOTOR 


MRS. BROWN POTTER AND HER PONIES 
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Mrs. Brown Potter at Home in her Pretty House at Maidenhead. 
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Foulsham & Banfield 
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“Britannia’s Realm” at the Alhambra. 


MISS BIANCA CORMANI MISS M. HUNT AS ‘“JUSTICE”’ 


Hana 


BRITANNIA CLASPS THE HAND OF JUSTICE THE MERRY CANADIAN SKATERS 
Miss Blaney and Miss M. Hunt Mr. Fred Farren and Miss Clara Taylor 
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AT THE JARDIN DE PARIS IN LONDON 


By Arnold Golsworthy. Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


observe that the management of the 
Jardin de Paris Theatre announce that 
visitors to Earl’s Court can there “ witness 
the celebrated stars of the French variety 


SEH Ce 


hal 
M.DUCHATE LW 


stage.” I do not know exactly how you 
“witness” a celebrated star, but I have seen 
a few stars in Paris myself and it did not 
appear to me on the evening of my visit 
that Earl’s Court had quite secured the pick 
of the constellation. I think I have seen the 
planet Venus, for instance, more adequately 
represented, though it must be admitted that 
one at least of the lady ‘‘star” singers had 
brought over with her the rich, romping spirit 
of the boulevard entirely unabridged as they 
say in the literary world. 


what are known as 


He was a very pale- 


Morien sang 

character songs. 
looking gentleman. Indeed, you would expect 
a man who has chalked his face all over 


to look rather white. He showed us some 


types of the ¢roftoir, his most successful 
impersonation being, perhaps, the much- 
abused agent or policeman. The policeman’s 
habit of never being there when wanted, 
or of always finding a feature of absorbing 
direction, is as 


interest in the oppos te 


noticeable to the humorist in Paris as in 
London. M. Morien showed us the agent 
coolly lighting his pipe while on duty and 
being apparently quite unmoved by the cry of 
someone off the stage who had been incon- 
siderate enough to call for help just as 
smoking-time had begun. Incidentally it 
may be remarked that as the song was in 
French it would, perhaps, have been as well 
if the call for help had been in the same 
language. An abrupt outburst of very plain 
English as an accessory to a French song 
does not add to the general artistic effect. 


The stage manager ought to see to this. 


dile. Lisette Beranger was distinctly up 
She 


was a bright little lady with yellow curls, for 


to Champs Elysée standard. 


which she was doubtless more indebted to 
her perruquier than to Dame Nature. She 
also affected the little white socks of baby- 
hood, though there was nothing in her songs 
to indicate that she was still under seven. 
She sang to us of a businesslike young lady 
who, desiring a wedding trousseau, went from 
the country to Paris in order to procure it. 
There was a catchy little chorus giving a list 
of the articles, such as szx faires de bas, 
guatorze mouchoirs, and so on. It seemed 
a pity that for the sake of rhythm the number 
of pocket handkerchiefs had to be arbitrarily 
fixed at fourteen as I understand it is usually 
so much cheaper to buy these. things by the 
Ultimately the lady of the 
song came back from Paris with her das 


even half-dozen. 


and her mozchotrs, to say nothing of we 
fleur de rose, un peu fadeé, mais cane fait 
vien / Jt was an extremely light and lively 
little song, and quite one of the most Parisian 


items of the programme. 


M Duchatel is a long, thin songster. 

“One might have compared him to 
a grasshopper only I am told that these 
hind 


monsieur does it with his throat. 


creatures sing with their legs and 
His make- 
up was excellent, and the little false nose 
that he put on for his second song was the 
back number of a comic journal in itself. 
When he came to Paris it appeared that a 
lady told him he was very handsome and was, 
therefore, probably a millionaire. I had not 
previously understood that good looks were a 
monopoly of the millionaires, though I readily 
concede that they have got pretty well every- 
thing else. When you are not a millionaire 
yourself it does you good sometimes to be 


able to say unkind things about those who 
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M. 
amusing gibe at the merry month of May 
when the sun begins to ripen the strawberries 


are. Duchatel’s second song was an 


and also hatches out the season’s pusaises. 
It was a capital example of comic singing, 
but the management might be interested to 
know that in this country we do not regard a 
reference to the fwvazse on the public stage 
as at all tolerable. 


l es Dames Provengales, according to the 
— 


‘ 


programme, appeared “in their most 


original quartette.” The great originality of 
the ‘‘ quartette”’ lay presumably in the fact 
that it consisted of three ladies only, whereas 
in this country we usually stickle for a fourth 
in all our feminine quartettes. The perform- 
ance concluded with a “comic pantomime 
sketch” called Chez /a Couturidre, which 
But 
while the Parisian variety theatres are ahead 


was in reality a ballet in miniature. 


of our own in many ways they have not yet 
acquired the gift of producing a ballet up 
We 
* played out” by the usual National Anthem, 


to Leicester Square standard. were 
supplemented, as was only proper, by the 
‘* Marseillaise,” and it was very instructive to 
see the English members of the audience 
removing their hats for the first and then 
replacing them with a delightful indifftrence 
to the significance of the second. Truly, we 
are a polite nation ! 
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Our Fourth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze, answers to the sixth 
acrostic (dated August 6) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, August 18. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 


one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Fourth Series) 


This favoured spot within the royal isle 
Looks on the white sails stretching many a mile, 


x. A pun may be suspected of this word 
As well as milky mother of the herd. 


2. Reversed I seem to mark a small amount, 
Add explanation if you wish to count. 


3. A smallish kingdom in south German land, 
Its king obeys the Kaiser's mastering hand. 


4. Reversed, the Dutchman's seat of government, 
Yet not the capital in strict intent. 


5. A small but useful fish. The tinned sardine 
Perhaps in earlier state this fish has been. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Fourth Series) 


34 18} 10) W 
INDIGO 


2, O reversed I 
cROW 
3. W reversed c 
KARL 
Re reversed * 
Geet yay ey 
6 R ORF OFta ly 


3. ‘ Carrion Crow" is also accepted. 6. The second 
part refers to Mr. Root, U.S. Secretary for War. 

Correct answers to No. 3 have been received from— 
Antonio, Alex, Azzopardi, Addled, Artful, Amsi, Acme, 
Aylwards, Aglu, Aza, Aobopatai, Blackie, Bosso, Bould- 
nor, Babu, Babagee, Bosmere, Billum, Berth, Beacons- 
field, Brown-trout, Barum, Beh, Bamloc, Bruno, Bumble- 
bee, Bydand, Bellasis, Bentrovato, Babs, Cardo, Clodagh, 
Crab, Chums, Cheshire-cat, Cotford, Cuthbert, Cynica, 
Charter-party, Chippie, Crux, Clickles, Cedém, Crump- 
sall, Chiria, Cornuto, Candid, Dorymane, Donovan, 
Dodo, Do-little, Depot, Decem, Dodge, Duplex, Ducky, 
Derry, Daddy, Danesfort, Dexterity, Essendon, Eitnua, 
Enraw, Evilo, Eel, Ercles, Ellhay, Eilia, Edcoo, Edreyn, 
Ellart, Evergreen, Edina, Florodora, Fidelis, Fluff, Ferret, 
Fortiter, Flora, Feeglion, Flosager, Gwendron, Glevum, 
Gamma, Gortmore, Grappler, Gem, Gladys, Golo, Gipsy, 
Glen, Guess-aright, Games, Gogo, Geraldine, Gifgaf, 
Geraint, Hibernia, Heckle, Heather-bell, Haiya, Halcro, 
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Herminia, Herb, Halroy, Hass, Hattrick, Hyffu, Hyenna, 
Intombi, 'Ingleside, Is, Inverloddon, Ignota, Iolanthe, 
Iglix, Ivy-leaves, Jap, Juliet, Japanese, Joko, Jako, Jack- 
jill, Jormunrek, Judy, Kilton, Ko, Katejenks, Kispig, 
Kifta, Leep, Lambro, Leucander, Law, Lapin, Lucifer, 
Leslie, Lav, Lisgar, Lierre, Lethe, Leamington, Legum- 
doctor, Lorelei, Laric, Louie, Melema, Magunota, Mara- 
quita, Mummer, Monachus, Moses, Madcap, Malkin, 
March-hare, Moonface, Minorca, Major, Mourino, 
Marand, Novara, Normanhaugh, Nankipoo, Nutcombe, 


Nibs, Nosbi, Na, Niaca, Nimble, Opus, Owen, Ooloo, 
Ouard, Outsider, Orb, Oversands, Ovbit, Obh-girls, 
Primrose, Picklock, Pippip, Penetrator, Pongkyle, 


Phunga, Paralytic, Paddy, Quex, Reel, Roma, Ronin, 
Rip, Res, Ruatonim, Skedaddle, Spidon, Steuma, Sec, 
Sirrom, Spec, Sirdar, She, Simona, St. Quentin, Solvo, 
Spartan, Sag, Soy, Sarnia, Sikrip, Somerford, Sturford, 
Senex, Susie, Spenner, Truth, Tubbs, Triumvirate, 
Tinker, Tina, Tramp, Toby, Twig, Toddles, Tyne, 
Trottiwee, Twoees, Trebor, The-Hen, Ursula, Uncle- 
stout, Usher, Ubique, Ulysses, Verax, Victor, Valentine, 
Viking, Wyst, Warwick, Warrigal, Westwater, Wybith, 
Winifred, Waherne, Winover, Woodpecker, We-two, 
Wink, Xenophon, Yram, Yoko, Yaddo, Yenhow, Yrroh, 
Zuan, Zoippus, Zazel, Zeta, Zingari, Zyx. And one with 
no name or pseudonym from county Dublin. 

““Ubique”’ and ‘‘Gamma"’ are credited with Nos. I 
and II. ‘‘Soy’’ with No. I. It is impossible to extend 
the time. If Derry had put real name and address he 
would have been informed by post. He is no worse off 
than our foreign solvers. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. I. 
was received from ‘‘ Daddy.” 


Solution to the Special Acrostic 
' (Third Series) 


URBi le OU. 


Ten U; Q 
Qi BamwA pet ne Ore) 
3.2L NoeD Or Ris 

“Ubique"’ appears on the badges and note paper of 
the Artillery. It means ‘‘everywhere."’ 2. See Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall, Chapter 64. 3. The small but valuable 
princedom of Holkar in Malwa, India. 

Correct answers have been received from eight out of 
the ten candidates. It is decided to divide the total sum 
of the three prizes equally between them so that each will 
get {1 2s. 6d. 

The names and addresses of the winners are— 
GRAPPLER (Miss M. Walter, Berengrave, Rainham, 
Kent); LETHE (Miss Ethel Minns, Weston, South- 
ampton) ; NIBS (Ella M. T. Smith, Sheen Mount, East 
Sheen, S.W.,1there is no indication of condition); 
RONIN (Charles Burton, 17, Westbourne Terrace Road, 
Paddington, W.); TATLERA (Sibyl M. Bailey, Upnor 
Vicarage, Rochester; no indication of condition); 
BAMLOC; BHONG; DERRY. The last three are 
requested to send their real names and addresses legibly 
written. These prizes ccunt as thirds. 

HALROY (who was not in this competition) guessed 
the uprights and two lights correctly and would have 
gained five marks out of six. 
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THE NEW MONOGRAM COMPETITION. 


Those Competitors who were Successful in the First Monogram Competition can alone 
a | 


Compete for the First Five Prizes. 


FOUR EXTRA PRIZES OFFERED 


To those who were Unsuccessful in the First Competition. 


he conditions of the Supplemental Competition open to those who sent in correct solutions to all the ten mono- 

grams in the previous competition are peifectly simple. The competition will consist of five quotations from 

living British authors expressed in monogram form, one quotation to appear each week for the next three weeks. The 
prizes will, of course, be the same as in the previous competition, viz. :— 


First Prize—A 100 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 
Second Prize—A beautiful Coloured Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 
Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 

Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of ‘‘*The Sphere.” 


Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘‘ The Tatler.” 


The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who N.B.—In accordance with a vequest from many veaders 
succeeds in deciphering correctly all the quotations. The who entered for the last competition but who weve not among 
second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes will be awarded to the successful competitors I have decided to add four new 


the competitors who succeed in deciphering correctly the 5 
prizes, v1zZ. :— 


next largest number of quotations. 
3% q “The King and Queen.” A Framed Coloured Drawing by 


In the event of no one succeeding in solving correctly Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
all five monograms, the first prize will be given to the “ Wolf-hunting in Poland.” A Framed Drawing by Wal Paget. 
reader who solves four quotations correctly. “A Train of Camels Crossing the Indus.” A Framed Drawing 


by Percy F. S. Spence. 
“ Molesey Lock.” A Framed Drawing by Arthur Garratt, 
For these four extra prizes every veadey of THE TATLER 


None of the quotations given will be found in any 
book of reference, a fact which makes it improbable that 
there will again be a tie for the first prize, but in the event 
of two or more readers correctly solving the quotations 
it must be understood that all who enter for this prize 
agree that the Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 


will be eligible except the winners in the previous competition. 


The task of all, however, will be to solve the five new quotations, 


the second of which appears this week. 


HINTS FOR COMPETITORS 


1, Competitors must write clearly on a sheet of paper their 2. Every competitor must write his or her name and address on 

solutions of the five monograms and post them to— the same sheet of paper on which their solutions are written. 
The Monogram Editor, 3. Competitors must not send in their solutions week by week, 
“The Tatler,” but must wait till the competition is concluded and then forward 

6, Great New Street, their solutions all together. 
London, E.C. 4, It is not necessary to name the author from whom the quotation 
so as to reach this office not later than Wednesday, September 10. is taken, 

Competitors, however, who live outside the British Isles will be 5. Competitors are strongly advised to read conditions and hints 

granted an extension of time up to October 4. carefully before plying the editor with unnecessary questions. 


No. 2 A QUOTATION FROM A LIVING BRITISH AUTHOR 
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LAE PADRE ER 


Current Games, 


An Efficient Cricketer.—Lord Dalmeny, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Rosebery, who 
made his first appearance in county cricket 
for Middlesex v. Sussex at Eastbourne, was 


Hills & Saunders 


LORD ROSEBERY’S CRICKETING SON 


Lord Dalmeny, who played in his first county match for 


Middlesex v. Sussex at Eastbourne last week 


educated at Eton and played in the Eton 
eleven in 1900. It was the year Harrow won 
such an exciting match by one wicket. Lord 
Dalmeny was top scorer in the first innings 
with a finely-hit 52, but he was less fortunate 
in his second innings, being bowled for a single. 
Lord Dalmeny, who is an officer in the Grena- 
dier Guards, has scored very well this season 
for the Household Brigade, and his splendid 
innings of 197 for the brigade against the 
M.C.C, at Lord’s was the immediate cause of 
his being invited to play for Middlesex. 


Their First Victory. —Fortune has at 
last smiled on the Middlesex team, and their 
victory over Kent at Beckenham by 5 runs 
was a fine performance. At the end of the 
first day’s play a win for Kent seemed 
certain, but the Middlesex men_ played 
upin the gamest way possible and thoroughly 
deserved their success. 


Shrewsbury’s Double 
Century.—By making ror 
and 127 not out for Notts 
v. Gloucestershire Shrews- 
bury, for the first time 
in his long and brilliant 
cricket career, scored 100 
in each innings. He is 
the first Notts batsman 
who has ever accom- 
plished the feat. Shrews- 
bury is for the moment 
at the top of the batting 
averages, and though on 
the wrong side of forty is 
still good enough to play 
for England. 


s 
KENT'S 


Sports, 


A Magnificent Stumper.—H. Martyn, 
who has recently qualified for Somersetshire, 
was in magnificent form behind the stumps in 
the Surrey and Somersetshire match at the 
Oval. As Mr. Martyn is a fine, 
dashing hitter, and quite recently 
made a good score against the 
Australians, his chance of a place 
in the final test match appears 
distinctly good. 


Mr. F. S. Jackson’s Record.—- 
By scoring 128 in the first innings 
of England in the fourth test match 
at Manchester Mr. F. S. Jackson 
created a record, for he is the only 
batsman who has made three 100’s 
in England and Australia matches 
inthis country. Mr. Jackson’s first 
too in an England y. Australia 
match was at the Oval in 1893, 
when he made 103, and his second 
—also at the Oval—in 1899.’ Dr. 
W. G. Grace, Arthur Shrewsbury, 
Clement Hill, and Victor Trumper 
have on two occasions exceeded the 
Ioo in test matches in England, 
but no one, with the exception of 
Mr. F. S. Jackson, has performed 
the feat three times. Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren has made innumerable 
100’s in test matches in Australia, 
but he has never been lucky enough 
to make one in England. 


Ranji’s Lack of Success in Test 
Matches.—Ranji’s failure to score 
well in the test matches is exceed- 
ingly disappointing. He has done 
almost as badly as his famous companion in 
arms in the Sussex eleven, Mr. C. B. Fry. At 
Birmingham Ranji made 13, at Lord’s o, at 
Sheffield he did not play owing to an injury, 
and at Manchester he was |.b.w. to Trumble 
in each innings for 2 and 4. And yet Ranji 
is the finest batsman in the world. Truly 
cricket is a game of endless possibilities. 


Lockwood’s Magnificent Bowling.—Lock- 
wood’s analysis for the match was :— 


Maidens Wickets 
Io Ir 


Overs Runs 

37° 76 
—figures that have not been equalled in an 
England and Australia match since F. R. 
Spofforth’s wonderful bowling in the historic 
encounter at the Oval twenty years ago. 
Remember, too, that Lockwood’s five wickets 
in Australia’s second innings were obtained 
when the pitch was in excellent condition, 


COUNTY CRICKET GROUND AT TUNBRIDGE 
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and Pastimes. 


Lockwood has never in his long cricket career 
been at the head of the English bowling 
averages, but nearly every batsman will tell 
you that on his day he is the finest fast bowler 
we have ever had. Freeman I never saw, 
and Mr. R. H. Lyttelton thinks that Richard- 
son at his best was our finest fast bowler, but 
Richardson never had that beautiful slow ball 
which is one of the features of Lockwood’s 
bowling. Why, oh why, was he left out of the 
England eleven at Sheffield ! 


G. W. BELDAM AND AHSAN-UL-HAK 


Two of the Middlesex team 


Mr. MacLaren’s Captaincy. —I have 
always considered Mr. MacLaren a Napoleon 
among cricket captains, but his management 
of the bowling in Australia’s first innings gave 
rise to a good deal of criticism. Lockwood, 
the best bowler on the side, did not bowl a 
ball until Trumper and Duff, the first two 
Australian batsmen, had scored 120 runs. 
Admitting that Lockwood often finds it 
difficult to obtain a proper foothold on a soft 
ground, surely it was worth while trying him 
for two or three overs at any rate to see if he 
could stand up. The ground at Manchester 
on the first day of the match was soft but not 
slippery, and when Lockwood did eventually 
go on to bowl he seems to have found little 
difficulty in obtaining a foothold. Again, what 
was Mr. MacLaren thinking of when he sent 
Tate out into the country to Braund’s leg 
breaks ? To begin with, Tate cannot throw— 
he jerks the ball in—and it is safe to say that 
he has never in all his life fielded in the long 
field. His proper position is somewhere near 
the wicket. Country catching is an art, and no 
blame attaches to Tate for missing Darling. 
It was MacLaren’s judg- 
ment which was at fault in 
allowing Tate to field in 
a position he was quite 
unaccustomed to. 


A Question of Luck. 
—Tate’s failure to catch 
Darling off Braund made 
all the difference in the 
world, for had the catch 
been held four wickets 
would have been down 
for 16 runs in Australia’s 
second innings. On the 
other hand, if Jackson had 
not been missed with his 
score at 50 England might 


WELLS have completely collapsed. 
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The Fourth Test Match.—After a magni- 
ficent finish the Australians beat England by 
3 runs at Old Trafford, the closest finish 
in the history of test matches. The Austra- 
lians worked magnificently, but splendidly as 
they bowled and fielded on the last day of the 
match their luck all through the game was 
phenomenal. The wicket on the first day 
was slow and easy up to luncheon - time. 
After luncheon it gradually dried up and was 
during the last hour or two by no means easy 
without being very difficult. Australia won 
the toss, and thanks to fine cricket by Trumper, 
Darling, Duff, and Hill made 299. At the 
close of play England had lost five wickets 
for 44 runs. We looked, therefore, certain to 
be beaten when the game was resumed on 
the second day, but F. S. Jackson and Braund 
batted magnificently on a now easy wicket, 
and England were after all only 37 runs 
behind at the end of an innings apiece. 
Then came Lockwood’s splendid bowling, 
and at the close of Friday’s play eight 
Australian wickets were down for 85 runs. 
Had it kept fine England must have won, 
but during the night it rained as it only can 
in Manchester, and the 124 runs set England 
to win proved just too many. The wicket 
was extremely difficult when England went in 
to get the runs, and Trumble and Saunders 
bowled superbly and were most ably backed 
up in the field ; but even as it was England 
cought to have won. At one time 60 runs 
were on the board with only one man out, 
and at a later period the 100 went up with 
five batsmen still to be disposed of. 


Trumble’s Great Bowling. — Trumble 
bowled superbly. He kept a wonderful length 
and made the ball break back quickly. His 
accuracy of pitch was something to marvel at 
and enabled him to have Gregory at short leg 
almost under the bat. I look upon Trumble 
as the greatest bowler in the world on all 
wickets. 


The Australians’ Fielding.—The Austra- 
lians fielded with great keenness and certainty, 
and Clem Hill brought off a very fine catch 
which sent back Lilley. Duff, too, did splen- 
didly, and the field was most uncommonly well 
placed by Mr. Darling. 


The Next Test Match.—The Australians 
have now won the rubber, but great interest 
will attach to the final test match at the Oval 
on August 11 as we are sure to strain every 
nerve to win. It is to be hoped that Hayward 
and Haigh will be selected, and I should like 
to see Mr. Jessop in the side if only for the 
fine example he sets in the field. 


Some Exciting Test Matches.—This 
Australian victory at Manchester is the 
closest game in the whole series of England 
and Australia matches, but in the memorable 
match at the Oval in 1882 the Australians 
won by 7 runs and in 1885 in Australia by 


Bolak 8 
H. TRUMBLE, THE AUSTRALIAN BOWLER 


Who helped materially to defeat England in the 
fourth test match 


6 runs, while England was victorious by 
13 runs in 1887 in Australia and by Io runs 
(also in Australia) in 1894. In the last-named 
match, however, it was the weather which 
won the game for England. 


THE TATLER 


Victor Trumper’s Hundred. —Trumper, as 
usual, played beautifully. His timing of the 
ball was perfect, and he cut and hooked with 
wonderful skill. He is the finest player I 
have ever seen on the on side, and from his 
form this season he has strong claims to be 
considered the best batsman in the world. 


Darling’s Big Hitting.—Darling played 
with great determination in each innings and 
was very severe on Rhodes, who, however, got 
him out both times. His driving was very 
powerful, and he sent the ball twice out of the 
ground and four times over the ring. 


The Fielding of the Englishmen.—The 
work of the Englishmen in the field was not 
up to test-match form. Several men were 
brilliant, especially Palairet, who made a par- 
ticularly good catch in the long field. Tyldesley 
and MacLaren notably lost several runs, 
and there was a general weakness about the 
fielding which one does not expect in an 


England eleven. 


Haigh’s Omission from the England 
Eleven, —I cannot understand why Haigh was 
not given the preference over Tate. Tate is 
admittedly a fine bowler, but Haigh is a match- 
winner and an infinitely better batsman and 
fielder than Tate. I have heard that Haigh’s 
selection was strongly urged by more than one 
of the England players, but the committee de- 
cided otherwise, and I cannot but think that a 
mistake was made in leaving him out. The 
first thing to think about in picking an 
England eleven is the fielding, and no man 
should be given a place who is a weak field. 
This should bea golden rule. Tate bowled well 
in the Australians’ second innings, but he is not 
a good field, and his missing Darling, a 
matter on which I have already made some 
remarks, possibly lost us the match. 


Congratulations to the Australians.—The 
Australians themselves will probably be the 
first to admit that they had all the best of the 
luck, but the fact remains that they have 
beaten us, and no excuses will alter that fact. 
But I will not, and cannot, believe that the 
Australians are a better sids than we are— 
that I cannot admit. They are a great side 
undoubtedly but no better than the best 
eleven of England. Whether they are the 
equals of the 1882, 1884, or 1899 elevens is a 
nice subject for discussion, and for myself 
Ishould say they are just about as good as 
they were in 1899 and a better side than 
the 1884 team, though hardly, perhaps, the 
equals of Murdoch’s famous 1882 combination. 
England has not won a test match in this 
country since the Oval game in 1896. 


THE BERLIN CREW THAT WAS BEATEN BY LEANDER FOR LORD O'BRIEN'S CUP AT CORK 
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A COMPLETE STORY. 


“© T haven’t seen Bunn for a month,” said 
Dew. ‘‘In fact, I’ve quite choked him 
I always had my suspicions of him, and 
now they’re confirmed. He’s a rank tosher.” 
I asked Dew to explain. He adopted that 
superior manner which I hate as he replied, 
“¢Tosher’ is a recognised slang word used 
at Oxford for a ‘non-col.? man; and the 
application of it to Bunn came to me one 
day in chambers when I was getting up a 
pedigree and thinking about him. He’s 
not exactly what you'd call a cad, nor a snob, 
nora bounder. He’s not a gentleman; he’s 
atosher. The word explains itself. You see 
what I mean ?” 

I said I did not. 

“Well, he doesn’t dress correctly for 
instance. If you saw him in the Park 
on the Sunday you'd quite expect to find 
him behind the counter the next day,” said 


Dew. 

“Oh ! I see,” I answered brilliantly ; “he 
runs a shop.” 

“1 am not in the habit,’ remarked Dew, 
“of associating with shop people. The man 
has chambers in the Temple and travels the 
North-Eastern Circuit. He makes at least 
two thousand a year and I daresay he will 
some day be a judge. He’s quite clever in a 
way and a gentleman according to his lights. 
He paid for his wig and gown on delivery so 
as to get discount for cash. He deducted it 
himself.” 

“He strikes me as being a good sort of 
fellow. Why did you give him the cold 
shoulder, Dew ?” 

“He’s so impossible. Besides, he cut me 
deliberately in the Common Room the other 
day because he had a bencher in tow. I’m 
very glad I never introduced him to any friends 
of mine. But he doesn’t see it.” 

‘And where does he live?” 

“Oh, partly about here and partly in the 
north, where he comes from. He has rooms 
overlooking the Gardens and the Palace—says 
it reminds him when he gazes on the build- 
ings that he might. have been born a queen 
or king ; and he takes a model out and floats 
it on the lake. Says it’s the only real anti- 
dote he knows of to the humour of the Bench, 
It’s a battleship or destroyer or something, 
and goes by steam. He has it carried in a 
growler across his knees sometimes to exhi- 
bitions. But I was telling you about Miss 
Bridge. I shall certainly marry her. I’ve 
thought the matter out very carefully and my 
mind is quite made up. She’s most clever 
and charming; refuses absolutely to be 
mobbed—in fact, loathes society. She has 
two thousand a year in her own right. I 
wouldn’t marry on a penny less than that ; 
life would be unsupportable.” 

Dew has his own method of doing things. 
He is young and clever and by reason of 
financial breakers ahead was just at this time 
mapping out his own salvation, which was to 
be by way of marriage. 1 suggested that the 
lady herself might have objections. 

“JT don’t think so, Giggs,” said Dew 
placidly. “You see, I could give her so 
much in the way of social distinction,” 

“But according to what you say, she 
doesn’t desire or need it.” 

“From certain points of view, no; but it 
would so obviously be to her advantage to 
marry me, She would have so much to gain 


off. 


THE TOSHER. 
By 


by it. You see, it isn’t as if she were throw- 
ing herself away on a tosher.” 

“Even with the recommendation of two 
thousand a year and the Bench in prospect ?” 

Dew evaded my shaft by remarking, ‘‘ Say 
when.” I raised my hand as a signal, and 
he abruptly replaced the decanter on the 
table: My glass showed just an eighth of an 
inch too little of the spirit, but there was no 
limit on the soda. 

Dew settled himself in his chair and we 
discussed Miss Bridge, first as the lady of that 
name and then as Mrs. Dew. ‘ I think,” he 
said, “that when I’m nicely settled I shall 
shelve devilling and the Bar and go in for 
politics.” 

Just then there was the shuffling of feet 
on the doorstep. 

“Ts Mr. Dew at home ?” asked a hearty- 
voiced man. 

“ Pll see, sir,” said the landlady who had 
answered the bell, this being the Sabbath and 
the maid’s night out. 

“Ts all right—I heard his voice,” said 
the visitor, “Vl walk in. Is it this room? 
Ah! nice comfortable place, quite homely. 
Hello, Dew! How do?” 

A tall, well-made, not badly - dressed, 
vigorous man stepped into the room.  In- 
stinctively I suspected that this was the 
tosher. I was disloyal enough to like him en 
the spot. 

My friend was embarrassed. He held out 
an unwilling hand and feebly invited the 
visitor to take a chair. 

“T was bored to death at my place so I 
thought I’d look round,” said the visitor 
putting his hat and stick on the table. He 
had his gloves in his pocket—I saw them 
dangling out. ‘I had the model on the 
pond this morning,” he continued. “Created 
quite a sensation. It got into the middle, 
and then sprang a leak and sank. The 
keeper, I expect, will fish it up and have the 
law on me for salvage. It would be rather 
funny —no precedent, eh, Dew? And you'd 
never meet a judge with courage enough to 
come to a decision in a case like that without 
a precedent.” 

“Most amusing,” said Dew, rigidly re- 
fraining from catching my eye and ignoring 
the fact that the visitor and I were strangers. 
His self-possession had left him, and he spoke 
quite miserably. 

“If the case should come into court I'll 
see that you have the handling of it. Of 
course you know nothing of maritime matters, 
but you’re nervy, and I could cram you. It 
would give you a chance of fledging your 
legal wit and getting into the papers and 
would be quite as good as soup.” 

“Thank you so much,” murmured Dew 
politely, but without gratitude. 

“By the way, Dew, you haven’t intro- 
duced me to your friend,” exclaimed the 
visitor. 

“So sorry,” answered Dew with a black 
look. ‘*Mr. Bunn, Mr. Giggs,” he explained 
briefly, and left us generally to do what we 
thought best. 

Bunn sprang upon me and seized my hand. 
“Glad to meet you,” he said joyously, and 
sank back in his chair and asked Dew for a 
cigar. At the same time he cast such a 
meaning look at the decanter that Dew was 
compelled to ask him if he would take a drink. 
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Walter Wood. 


It was an unwilling invitation, but Bunn said 
“Yes, Never mind about the ‘when,’” he 
added, “‘ use your own discretion—but I take 
it rather strong.” 

Was it my fancy, or did Dew’s hand really 
tremble as he poured the liquor, and did he 
really say strong words with his eyes ? 

“‘Did I understand that your friend is at 
the Bar?” said Bunn after a pause, during 
which he tasted his whisky. 

“Mr. Giggs,” responded Dew, coldly, ‘‘is 
engaged in literature.” 

; “Oh! I don’t remember his name,” said 
Bunn, “and yet I read 77¢-Bzts and several 
other penny weeklies.” 

‘“‘T write mostly for the heavier magazines,” 
I explained modestly. 

“ Quite so, I might have known—I mean, 
I never read ’em. You see, it’s no sport for a 
hard-working barrister to dive into their 
pages. Their pessimism gives me the hump. 
Why should they eternally cry bad fish ? Rot. 
That’s what I call it.” 

Dew is hypersensitive on the point of 
slang. He shuddered. Mutely he implored 
me to forgive him for having, even inadver- 
tently, brought me into contact with the 
tosher. But by a look I desired him to set 
his mind at rest, and I think he was grateful. 

“Mr. Giggs has a considerable name as a 
writer of verse, too,” said my host, who to do 
him justice always stands staunchly by his 
friends and their achievements. 

“ Really ?” said Bunn, knocking the ash 
from his cigar and allowing it to fall on the 
hearthrug. ‘‘ Do you do much for the halls ? 
There’s a capital thing on just now—‘ On the 
Cadge,’ it’s called. I’m toid the chap who 
wrote it got five pounds a line. He had faith 
in it and wouldn’t sell for less.” 

I made no reply and Dew also kept silence. 
Doubtless he felt the blow as keenly as | did, 
but Bunn was so engagingly frank that I bore 
with him even yet and cherished no dislike or 
malice. 

“ There’s no doubt,” said Bunn, “that if 
you can strike out a strong line, either at the 
Bar or in literature or trade, and go bald- 
headed for the guineas you can make hay. 
I tell you frankly, my motto is /floreat 
commercialis. Naturally I drifted to the 
North-Eastern Circuit, where you come across 
the right sort of bull-headed client, the man 
who'll spend a fortune in fighting about what 
he considers to be a right. I’ve come across 
some excellent people there, rousing good 
sort of wool merchants with plenty of fleeces 
on their backs, so that there’s ample room for 
legal shearing. I know as much about hogs 
and britches, and super wethers and noils and 
tops, and so on, as the average wool buyer, 
That’s where I get the hump of the judges so 
well and carry the special juries with me. [ll 
back my greasy wools against your classics 
and éelles lettres —eh, Mr. Giggs? And 
Dew isn’t a bad hand at the what-d’ye-call- 
em’s in Greek and Latin—you know the sort 
of thing I mean. A gentlemanly accomplish- 
ment in a way, but of little or no commercial 
value except to the translator.” 

Dew writhed in his chair, Still I refused 
to look upon Bunn as a tosher. I thought he 
was a shrewd, able man, with no nonsense 
about him. Privately I was assuring myself 
that I would be very willing to exchange bank 
balances with him, and cast in with my own 
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my publishing, liabilities and the new re- 
mainder copies of my works in verse. 

“But enough of shop,” continued Bunn. 
“Let’s change the subject. You know the 
Bridges slightly, I think—the Bridges down 
at the Boltons ? ” 

Dew sat frigidly upright. “I have met 
them,” he said in rather humiliated tones. 

“T thought so. I rather fancy that Miss 
Bridge has mentioned your name to me, but 
I couldn’t swear. Anyway, nice, jolly people, 
aren’t they? Of course, no class. The 
daughter certainly isn’t stylish.” 

Dew writhed again. Bunn might have 
been talking about a milliner. 

“The old chap was in leather,” pursued 
Bunn placidly. “Leeds way. That was 

_ before the show was turned into a company. 
I find he was a great chum of my governor’s. 
They fought their way up from the mud side 
by side. Singular, isn’t it? But then the 
world’s very small. Naturally my way there 
was pretty smooth when the old friendship 
was revived. I’ve been to the house a good 
deal lately. I should have gone there this 
evening only the family’s out of town—gone 
north, I strollin and make myself quite at 
home. There’s no ceremony. It wouldn’t 
suit you, would it, Dew ? You're so punctilious. 
Are you punctilious, Giggs ?” 

Now that Bunn had dropped the only poor 
handle I possess to my name I almost 
expected him to go further and smite me on 
the shoulder, which I hate, also prodding in 
the ribs, a custom which toshers frequently 
affect. But for the present I confessed that I 
was not punctilious and attributed Bunn’s 
familiarity to Dew’s whisky, which makes 
you forget things, notably politeness. 

Dew was rapidly reaching the end of his 
control. He had always set himself up as a 
god before me and I had given him due 
worship ; it was too cruel that he should be 
converted into a shattered idol in this manner 
by an enemy like Bunn, a mere social 
castaway. 

Bunn asked for another cigar, explaining 
that his own stock was exhausted, 

Dew silently handed his case, rising as he 
did so. “I’m so sorry, Mr. Bunn,” he said 
with a frigidness that was entirely lost on the 
tosher, unless Bunn noticed it far enough to 
smile, “but I’ve arranged with Giggs to go 
down to the Métropole to see his uncle, Sir 


George. You’ve heard of the baronet?” 
Dew spoke rather loftily. “ Fabulously 
wealthy. I daresay he’ll expect us to stay to 
dinner.” 


I caught for my breath. It was Dew’s 
desperate device for getting out of a difficulty. 
As for going near the baronet, with his high 
opinion of himself and his low opinion of 
literature and me, I never dreamed of it; I 
even questioned whether he was in London. 

“Oh, yes,” said Bunn, “I’ve heard of 
him ; in fact, I had a glass of beer with him 
not long since at one of the Leeds stations. 
I’m sure he’ll remember me. I should like to 
keep the acquaintance up, he’s such a useful 
man to know, so I’ll go on to the Métropole 
with you.” 

Dew gave me a mute look of agony. 
Plainly it was on me that he now depended 
for salvation. I rose to the peril and grappled 
w.th it courageously. 

“Aren’t you a week too soon, Dew?” I 
said quite collectedly, “wasn’t next Sunday 
the evening fixed on ?” 

“Of course! How stupid of me!” said 
Dew. “ How could I forget ?” He opened his 
little engagement book—one of those that the 
soap firms give you for your waistcoat pocket. 


“Here it is.” It certainly was, for he wrote 
it down as furtively as he could. But I saw 
the tosher’s eyes twinkle. Nothing escaped 
his notice. Personally I should no more 
think of trying to deceive him than I should 
dream of nursing a model ship in a growler. 

“ Well, seeing that the old gentleman won’t 
be at the Métropole to-night suppose we take 
a walk in the Gardens and then go into my 
rooms and have some supper. It needn’t 
cost you anything but your shoe leather 
because I have three chair tickets that I 
bought this morning when I had two fellows 
with me. Come on.” 

The tosher rose and took his hat and stick 
and produced his gloves.. I rose also. Dew 
pleaded a bad headache. “Oh, come on,” 
said Bunn, “get into the street and swing 
your arms and legs about and itll go off like 
magic. Besides, I’ve one or two more 
little interesting things to tell you about the 
Bridges, especially the young lady.” 

Upon that Dew rose as if from a disturbing 
dream and joined us. 

We entered Kensington Gardens and 
wandered past the pond until we came to 
some chairs under the trees. It was 
gloriously peaceful, and the bells from the 
distant church floated so dreamily towards us 
that almost unconsciously I murmured ecsta- 


tically. It was so beautiful, so poetical, so 
restful. I sighed. 


Bunn also was moved. “Yes, it makes a 
fellow sigh,” he said, “I wonder what the 
park with the pond filled up, and allowing the 
palace to stand, would produce in ground-rents 
when covered with high-class residential 
hotels and flats? Suppose such a thing as 
the land being mine, and mein the Upper 
House as Lord Bunnington and my wife Lady 
Bunnington. You wouldn’t catch me going on 
circuit then, eh, Dew? How does it strike 
you, Giggs, as a man of fancy by trade ?” 

It struck a chill into me, but I did not tell 
him so. 

“What were you 
Bridge ?” I asked. 

“Ah! That’s better told in my rooms,” 
said Bunn. “ Trees and open spaces have 
ears quite as big as walls. We'll go there, 
it’s just opposite. Tl light my pipe—don’t 
start, Dew. It really doesn’t matter. Impor- 
tant as we are we’re quite unknown.” 

Dew made no attempt to avert his destiny. 
He was a strong man in many ways, but Bunn 
was stronger. 

“Tl get the supper ready myself,” said 
Bunn, “as it’s Sunday and I’m back un- 
expectedly with people.” 

He did. He produced an afternoon tea- 
cloth, worked in blue by a sister, and placed 
upon it some cold beef, bottled beer, bread, 
cheese, and miscellaneous odds and ends of 


saying about Miss 


food. “Fall to,” he said, “let’s have no 
ceremony. Don’t stand on your dignity, 
Dew. Worry the grub.” 


Dew shuddered and nibbled without appe- 
tite at a slice of beef, coldly refusing beer. 
In due season he took a biscuit with a frag- 
ment of cheese and a pat of butter. 

“You're off your corn,” said Bunn, “but 
you must weigh in with the whisky. Draw 
your chair round to where the fire ought to 
be. Fill up, then we’ll talk. When you’re 
ready I’ll give you a toast.” 

We duly prepared. 

“Of course you'll guess what it is,” said 
Bunn. 

I protested complete ignorance. 

“ Anyway, Dew, you must know,” he said. 

“Upon my soul, I don’t,” replied Dew. 

“ Have I kept it so dark and worked it so 
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well that it isn’t even suspected?” asked 
Bunn. 

“What ?’”? demanded Dew. 

“Why, that I’m in love, of course,” an- 
swered Bunn. 

“T congratulate the lady,” said Dew. 

I remained silent. 

“It’s very kind of you—you put it really 
very nicely,” said Bunn. ‘“ Gentlemen— Miss 
Edith Bridge.” 

Dew sprang to his feet. 
gasped. 

Personally I quite forgot what was ex- 
pected from me. I simply gazed in stupe- 
faction at Dew and Bunn. Those legal 
gentlemen were regarding each other with 
looks that were more suited to the features of 
clients in the Crown Court than counsel. 

“T said Miss Bridge,” answered Bunn 
coolly, recovering himself. He drew himself 
to his full height—he was six inches taller 


“Eh?” he 


than Dew and much more powerful. He 
scored a mental and physical victory. 
“Tm so sorry,” murmured Dew. ‘“ My 


head ! ” 

“Try the drink—never mind the toast,” 
said Bunn sympathetically. 

“No thank you—it would choke me,” 
answered Dew with a singular meaning in 
his tones. ‘ Did I congratulate you ? ” 

“Not exactly in words,” answered Bunn 
rather drily, “but I appreciate your good 
wishes. I thought you’d be interested as you 
knew the lady slightly.” 

“Very much interested,” said Dew, “but 
you must excuse me. I must get back to my 
rooms and go to bed—it’s the only cure.” 

“And must you go too, Giggs?” said 
Bunn. 

““T should like your arm as far as my 
door,” said Dew, who perhaps saw that I 
hesitated, 

Upon that I left, but not before Bunn had 
whispered, “Slip back for a chat, will you, ’m 
all alone? I'll wait.” 

Until we reached Dew’s lodgings, about 
five minutes away, he never spoke. I sup- 
ported him to the top step and opened the 
door for him. Then he found words. He 
was pale with wrath. 

“The hideous beast!” he exclaimed. 
“ But didn’t I tell you he was a tosher? A 
few more social iconoclasts like him let loose 
and we should see the ruin of English society.” 

I returned to Bunn’s rooms, and between 
us we made certain things clear. ‘ Poor 
Dew !” he said. “I didn’t know he was a 
rival. But, frankly, he wouldn’t have had a 
chance. He'll seethe for a month or two, but 
he’ll settle down all right. He’s young and 
has the making of a man in him.” 

Next Sunday morning I was with Bunn, 
the tosher, at the Round Pond. He was 
experimenting with a model turbine lifeboat 
and telling me all about Miss Bridge and the 
coming wedding. 

I saw Dew 
there’s Woolsack,” said Bunn. 
him when he comes up.” 

But Dew did not come. He branched off 
towards the Palace and I saw him hasten 
back home. 

Next morning I had a note back from 
him by post on the Common Room stationery. 
“Since you elect to stand by the tosher,” he 
said, ‘I can have no more to say, I regard 
your doing so as an unfriendly act.” 

I showed the note under pledge of secrecy 
to Bunn. He laughed good-humouredly. 
“Pll make that all right,” he said. ‘“ When 
we're settled I’ll ask him to dine and sleep 
with us. He’ll come.” 


in the distance. “ Hello, 
“We'll rag 
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t was my pleasure and privilege to attend 
the distribution of prizes at the City of 
London School on the Thames Embank- 
ment one day last week. The occasion was 
rendered peculiarly interesting to journalists 
in that an anonymous benefactor has given 
the school an endowment in honour of the 
late Mr. G. W. Steevens, the well-known 
journalist, who, it will be remembered, lost his 
life in South Africa when there as the corre- 
spondent of the Dazly Mail, and who was 
an ‘‘old boy ” of the City of London School. 


he scheme, which has for its object the 
institution of classes in journalism in 
the school, is a most detailed one, care- 
fully elaborated and well thought out. 
When I find it hinted to me, however, that 
I should give a course of lectures in con- 
nection with this scheme of journalism I 
half suspect that the benevolent founder has a double object. He 
not only wishes to keep green the memory of G. W. Steevens but 
he desires to help some of his poor friends and acquaintances who 
are still engaged in the precarious life of the journalist. I, alas ! 
would rather take a broom and sweep a crossing than attempt to 
assist the young idea in any department of life’s work. The lecture 
side of the scheme, indeed, seems to be its one weak point. I am 
sure I should gain a great deal of help and assistance were I to hear 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood discourse on one or other aspect of the 
journalist’s career, but whether Mr. Greenwood or any other able 
journalist can be of service to boys who are determined to take up 
None the less, the scheme 
as a whole isa good one. The principal of the Journalist Classes 
is to be Mr. William Hill, the exceedingly capable news editor of 
the Westminster Gazette. 


newspaper work I have grave doubts. 


he career of the journalist is a most honourable one; it is a 
, profession which ranks at least equally well with the doctor 


or the lawyer. Satire seems to have exhausted itself on these 
professions, however, in the eighteenth century, and has turned its 
attention to the journalist only in our own time. Yet the claim 
cannot be too frequently made on behalf of journalism that it is a 
part and parcel of the literary work of the world. Its highest 
embodiment is in a man of the type of Mr. Frederick Greenwood. 
That Mr. Greenwood is the greatest of living journalists cannot, 
I think, be disputed. That is why one is particularly gratified 
to find his name among those who are to lecture at the City of 
London School. I well remember at a public dinner on one occasion 
the immense indignation of Mr. Greenwood when a distinguished 
American author, who had evidently been used to taking the 
journalistic profession lightly on his side of the Atlantic, poked 
fun at it. Mr. Greenwood was rightly indignant. Because American 
journalism has got to a point where authors may venture to treat 
As 
a matter of fact, a journalist of the type of Mr. Greenwood is 


it in this way that is no reason why ours should do so. 


a very much greater man than nine-tenths of our novelists and poets 
Mr. Greenwood, indeed, has 
written novels and poems, but it is as a journalist that his real 
greatness has found expression ; moreover, let it not be forgotten 
that the reputation of a great journalist lasts quite as long as that 
of any other class of men of letters, 


with the American brand thrown in. 


M:* Douglas Sladen is a man of singular inventive faculty. We 

all know that Who's Who, one of the best ideas of our 
time, was originated by him, although its present editor, I understand, 
is a Miss Mitton, who has written stories and guide books. Mr. 
Sladen, not content with having already given his contemporaries 
more advertisement than most of them could ever have had without 
him, has now issued a book entitled S/aden’s London and its 


MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD 


The greatest of living journalists 
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Leaders, the publisher of which is Sands 
and Co., 12, Burleigh Street, Strand. Here 
we have portraits of any number of society 
favourites, and it is hinted that if we carry 
this book to the opera we may be able to 
recognise the various duchesses and coun- 
tesses as they sit in their boxes. Others 
may do so, but I have never yet recognised 
anyone from a photograph. Surely a photo- 
graph is intended to show us how we should 
like to look, not how we do look. In any case 
there is much else in Mr. Sladen’s little book. 
It gives a list of leading hostesses in Lon- 
don. Whether this will be of any advantage 
to them other than to increase the number 
of their begging letters one cannot say. 
Then there is a list of the leading London. 
shops and finally a directory of the ‘leading 
people” in London. Surely Mr. Sladen will 
receive heaps of letters from those who have been left out of this 
The happiest are those who, like “Dan Leno, 


Russell 


classification. 
comedian,” have no address. 


r. William Redmond had a quaint experience while on the other 

side of the globe that will amuse even his political enemies. 

Out West a farmer remarked to him, “I guess your new King 
Edward got a plumping majority at the elections.” 


JAX. correspondent sends me the following :— 


In Gorki’s latest work, a play entitled The Provincials, the Russian puts into 
the mouth of the birdcatcher, Pertschikin, several eloquent passages expressive of his 
love of birds. That Pertschikin’s sentiments really represent those of Gorki himself 
in this respect may be gathered from a recently published book from the pen of L. 
Poroschin, erstwhile Gorki’s neighbour in Nijni Novgorod. The novelist, his wife,. 
and child occupied a small house on the banks of the Volga. His landlady was an old 
woman belonging to the Staroviertz sect or Old Believers. She was disSatisfied with 
her tenant and spoke her mind freely about him, ‘“‘ It’s wretched with these literary 
men,"’ she observed to Poroschin, ‘‘ they are the most untidy and thoughtless péoplein the 
world. There’s one of them in my house—a big, full-grown fellow, Peschkow. He 
calls himself Maxim Gorki in the newspaper. You can't imagine what a mess he has 
made of my house. On all the walls and on all the windows he has hung bird cages, 
and amuses himself like a small boy by feeding the birds. He is giving them water 
every minute and he often goes so far as to let them fly about the room. You can 
fancy how,the place looks after a short while. The floor is entirely ruined and it’s a 
new house, too, and cost me a lot of money and then you know, one is afraid of 
having anything to do with such a man. He sits at home all day long and writes 
and writes. And what does he write? Maybe he spins some story about me and 
then puts it in the paper. And I am a houseowner, you see, and member of 
the Houseowner Association ; I cannot afford that. . . . Every day he has to open 
the windows to ‘ventilate,’ or whatever it is. I say to him, ‘ Listen, dear friend, my 
house is quite new, and we are in the middle of winter, and the air is raw; why will 
you ruin my house for me?’ Then he begins to shout, ‘ Go to h——1, witch! What 
do I care about thee! The birds are a thousand times more precious to me than thou, 
d—-—d old witch!’’’ A month after this interview of Poroschin’s with Gorki’s land- 
lady Gorki and she had another conflict over the birds—a conflict which ended in the 
novelist receiving notice to quit. One is curious to know what Gorki said on that 
occasion. It is safe to assume that he improved on ‘‘ d——d old witch,"’ at any rate. 

George Whale of Woolwich writes to me :— 


M* 
I ‘«T sighed as a lover but obeyed as a son"’ is not Miss Holroyd’s phrase, but,. 
unlike so much of the Autobiography, genuine ‘‘Gibbon."’ It is in Memoir “C,” 
Autobiography (Murray, 1897), page 239. 


week or two ago I printed a notice that had been issued in 

the newspaper gallery of Westminster Abbey as a guide to: 
behaviour on the part of those representatives of the press who 
were to be present. It is quite clear that the authorities entirely 
misunderstood the status of those journalists who would have been 
present in the Abbey had the coronation taken place. Among them, 
for example, were, I understand, Mr. Chauncey Depew, Mr. Max 
Pemberton, Mr, A. B. Walkley of the Z¢#es, Mr. Arthur Spurgeon, 
the managing director of the National Press Agency, and, of course, 
a very large number of artists who have attained a great deal of 
distinction in their own way and have constantly exhibited at the 
Academy. That Lord Esher, who himself made effective ‘‘ copy” 
out of the coronation that failed by an article in the Pa// J/all 
Gazette, should have looked upon those I have named and many 
of similar status as a kind of half-savage hooligan is not calculated 
to give journalists a particularly agreeable sensation. It is to be 
hoped that the notice will be removed before coronation day. 
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La Belle Américaine.—There are few 
things more interesting than to watch one’s 
fellow creatures at the seaside. Holiday- 
making always turns up the most human side 
of our characters, and a week-end by the 
“sad sea waves” is an opportunity for the 
study of human nature second to none. From 
the point of view of the fashion chronicler it 
is equally instructive, 
and three days of it at 
a fashionable holiday 
resort have given me 
ample food for reflec- 
tion, On the whole, I 
think our American 
cousins understand 
holiday-making _ best. 
Their zeal for ‘‘ seeing 
everything ” is, I must 
own, a trifle disturbing 
and upsets the dolce 
far niente of ordinary 
seaside existence, pro- 
ducing a restless, dis- 
satisfied effect on their 
fellow visitors in the 
hotels, but their emi- 
nently sensible style of 
dress is the admiration 
and envy of us all. 
It is they far more than 
we who have learnt 
to combine the smart 
with the comfortable, 
and the American 
woman with her neat, 
workmanlike “shirt” 
waist, her sensible 
short walking skirt 
always immaculately 
cut, and her seaside 
hat swathed with the 
inevitable gauze veil is 
as pleasant a_ sight 
as one could wish to 
see. 


Gauze Veils. 
—Just at present 
that predominating 
fas hi'oin <for® a 
gauze veil 
twisted round the 
hat in addition to 
the veil over the 
face is immensely 
popular, and 
nearly every 
second American 
woman on_ her 
native soil is wear- 
ing it. The veils 
are in all colours 
—grey, blue, or 
brown—and are worn loosely knotted be- 
hind and often hanging in ends over the 
hair at the back, while they are quite 
independent of the trimming which adorns 
the Lat, and the effect with the plainer 
and more workmanlike description of head- 
gear is distinctly good. Amongst American 
women, too, one notices the simple linen 


Coat of shaded green Harris tweed with moss- 
green velvet collar and Capuchin hood 


Se. 


stock with coloured ends as a supplement to 
businesslike shirts or slips, and they are 
infinitely more in keeping than the addition of 


a piece of ribbon or a twist of tulle which I> 


have seen worn by a pair of pretty English 
sisters in conjunction with what were evi- 
dently intended for plain golf or tennis shirts, 
but which were decked out of all recognition 


SHOOTING AND FISHING COSTUMES AND MILLINERY AT D. H. EVANS'S 


by a futile attempt to make them “dressy.” 
We are certainly not remarkable for the suita- 
bility of our attire as a nation. A French- 
woman or American does not think herself 
well dressed unless her petticoats are as 
dainty as her frock, and. her gloves, stock- 
ings, and boots as immaculate as her chapeau 
and her gown. 
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eCES Si Cos Ces: 


‘MY LADY'S ‘MIRROR: 


Costume in Harris tweed heather 
mixture stitched and strapped 
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Frocks for the Nursery Folk. —Children’s 
attire is, 1 am glad to say, absolutely sensible. 
this summer. The genuine little serge sailor 
frock with kilted skirt braided at the hem 
and loose, full sailor top has returned to 
favour ; it is made again chiefly in red, 
white, or blue serge, often with detachable 
white linen collars variously trimmed. I have 
seen, too, such charm- 
ing little American 
frocks for seaside wear 
in white cotton spotted 
with pink, blue, or 
mauve, fastened down 
on one side with a 
plain band of _ blue, 
pink, or mauve cotton, 
a belt of the same 
being run through 
loops a_ little below 
the waist. The frocks 
were box-pleated 
behind and gathered 
a little into the 
collar-band at the 
throat in front, and 
the same style 
can be carried out in 
charming little holland 


overalls. The sun 
bonnets are in every 
? conceivable fashion, 


and I noticed two dear 
little mites in stiffly 
: starched bonnets in the 
style of the Bou- 
logne peasant 
which I am bound 
to acknowledge 
gave no_ shade 
although they 
looked as quaint 
and pretty as well 
could be. As a 
rule the bonnets 
are simpler in style 
than formerly, and 
I strongly recom- 
mend to my 
readers those 
which, being of a 
less ornate de- 
scription in the matter of lace 
and embroidery and drawn on 
stout washing cord, can be 
trusted to the mercies of the 
seaside laundress without being 
taken to pieces and generally 
mutilated in the process. 
Sporting Attire.—Last 
week I spoke concerning the 
claims of sport in sartorial 
matters, and this week I am 
redeeming my promise by 
reproducing sketches of some of D. H. Evans 
and Co.’s (Oxford Street) smart fishing and 
shooting costumes. As I said before the 
basque and the long coat are dividing the 
favours, and the short bolero as applied to 
the shooting costume is conspicuous by its 
absence. At D, H. Evans’s the Harris and 
Sutherland tweeds reign supreme, and no 
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-wonder. The colours are wonderfully rich 
and ‘‘cosy,” the cloth has wearing and 
weather-resisting properties which are truly 
marvellous, and a Harris or Sutherland will 
look smart and businesslike after—I was 
going to say—a score of years; wear | 
hardly think I am exaggerating either. A 
good heather mixture is capital for rough, 
knockabout wear, and there are some very 
good blues and reds with a darker stripe 
running through them and some shaded 
green checks, as well as a bold golden 
brown and green check, all 
-of which I liked immensely. 
In some instances the coats 
are being fastened with 
straps and buckles, and 
nothing looks better than a 
strapping on the skirt and 
‘jacket of plain faced cloth 
as near the main colour 
of the tweed as it well can 
‘be. A dark blue coat and 
skirt with a darker line run- 
ning through it was treated 
in this fashion, the strap- 
ping arranged in sets, viz., 
a wide stitched strap with 
narrow ones on either side 
and ‘“sun-ray” strappings 
-on the rounded collar. 


The Newest Coats.— 
The sac coat of three-quarter 
Jength and the sleeves 
of the “pointed bell” per- 
suasion represent a genre 
which is generally con- 
sidered the most advisable 
as being the easiest to slip 
off and on. A piping of 


cloth or velvet is also 
employed as a trimming and 
always looks well. As 


regards the thick “ outside ” 
coats I notice that many of 
those at D. H. Evans’s are 
carried out with the in- 
verted pleats at the back or 
with a wide box pleat, and 
shoulder capes either in 
the style of the coachman’s 
coat or simply springing 
from the shoulders and out- 
lined with a stitched strap 
are used, not to speak of the 
wide Capuchin hood, which 
can always be drawn over 
the head when the wearer is 
“*motoring.” Smoked pearl 
or fancy pearl buttons are 
en évidence, and the length 
of the coats varies from 
three-quarters to full-length, 
a seven-eighth length being, 
perhaps, the most fashion- 
able. Big useful square 
pockets are also to be seen 
on most of them as well as 
the “slash” pockets, and 
a velvet collar in the same tone as the tweed, 
although in a slightly darker shade, makes the 
most effective finish. For shooting, gun pads 
on either shoulder are added, and everything 
that can possibly contribute to the comfort 
-of the sportswoman is carefully thought out. 


Hats for the Moors.—The “sporting” 
hat—or perhaps | should say the useful felt of 
all descriptions—is to be seen at its very best 
in the above showrooms. Judging from the 
‘specimens I have examined the felt hat is 


certainly smarter and more “ possible” this 
year than last, and infinitely more becoming 
as well. The crowns are being worn consider- 
able higher, which will be good news to some 
of my sex, and the new white felt is really 
perfect, the smooth soft surface looking as 
though it has been pipeclayed. Some of the 
hats which I examined were simply trimmed 
with a narrow band of suéde tied in a neat 
little double bow or else a rosette exactly in 
the front and a shaded quill thrust through 
it, the hat itself being bound with suéde to 


USEFUL GOWN FOR SEASIDE PROMENADE 


In dark blue voile strapped with self-coloured satin and finished with tassels 


correspond. Others were encircled with a 
wide coarse black braid outlined with bands of 
white felt and tied in front in the same man- 
ner as the suéde, and nearly always the quill 
was introduced in various ways. To my mind 
it is quite a relief to see a good substantial 
crown again, but perhaps that is because in 
all things that concern our dress we are so 
deplorably fickle, and the moment a new style 
appears on the horizon, even as a mere 
shadow, we are ready to desert the old love ex 
masse and transfer our afiections to the new. 
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For Changeable Weather.— White tweed 
is very fashionable just now; the weather 
is so changeable that a tweed is often in 
great requisition, and white ones never look 
heavy or out of place even when King Sol 
appears suddenly upon the scene and 
demands that due honour in the matter of 
summer costumes shall be done to him. A 
very charming manner of treating a gown of 
this description was exemplified recently in a 
white tweed with a little blue knot in it which 
was slashed up to the waist with godets of 
pale blue canvas. The 
revers were of the same, 
appliqué with a découpé 
design of coarse towel canvas 
in an écru shade outlined 
with very narrow white 
braid, and the ceinture was 
a very high swathed belt of 
blue taffetas with a single 
coat-tail or tab of the tweed. 
A little tucked muslin and 
lace vest completed the 
effect, and a big black hat 
was worn with it, and 
although it was at a country 
garden party that 1 saw the 
gown and the weather was 
particularly fitful it struck 
me as being quite the 
smartest and most sensible 
costume there. Another 
pretty gown which is suited 
to all weathers and which 
was lately shown me was of 
mushroom - coloured faced 
cloth, so/ez/ pleated from the 
waist and trimmed with 
graduated lines of white and 
gold silk braid. The box- 
pleated bolero was treated 
in the same fashion, and 
there was a soft full ivory 
louisine silk shirt worn 
under it adorned with pas- 
tille-shaped motifs of black 
and white glacé and piped 
with lemon-yellow silk; a 
smart little tie of lemon- 
yellow, black, and white was 
worn with it. | DELAMIRA, 


For rules concerning 
correspondence, see 
previous issues. 


ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS 


PornsEttia.—I think you would 
find that blouses which differ very 
much in colour from your skirts 
would rather accentuate the stout- 
ness, whereas if you keep to the 
main colour as much as possible, 
with, of course, pretty soft 
additions, it would give you height 
and take away from the appearance 
of bulk. Why not ‘have a. smart 
navy blue taffetas blouse tucked 
and trimmed with narrow self- 
coloured baby velvet and écru 
insertion or lace, made with smart 
fan coat-tails and a pouched front 
with a pretty vest of muslin,and lace 
or chiffon? It would look exceedingly well with your blue 
skirt. Then there are such charming black and white 
materials. A soft black louisine blouse trimmed with 
bands of black velvet and a black transparent front over 
lace, would look well, or for a more dressy description a 
black Chantilly lace over white with alternate bands of 
velvet would be nice. Send for patterns of the coloured silks 
or materials you would like to Peter Robinson's, Oxford 
Street, and mention my name. They have such charming 
designs, and remember in having them made up that a 
perpendicular line is far more becoming to a stout figure 
than one in a horizontal direction and better thana check. 
Certainly have the blouses lined as it keeps the figure 
together; the boning depends a great deal on the style. 

Myra.—Go to D. H. Evans about the under linen ; 
you cannot do better. 
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The Registration Bill. — When Mr. 
Montagu’s bill came up for second reading 
two or three members on the Government 
side objected to it. This may, perhaps, have 
been disappointing to its thick-and-thin 
supporters, but most motorists will agree that 
it is a very good thing it should be further 
considered. The legislative committee of the 


Automobile Club have suggested some amend- 
When these have been incorporated 


ments. 


THE KING'S NEW MOTOR CAR OUTSIDE WINDSOR CASTLE 


the bill will be sent round, and it is possible 
that the President of the Local Government 
Board may give it unofficial support. Fortu- 
nately, however, the bill has small chance 
this session. 


Municipal Enlightenment. — However 
agreeable to the ordinary holidaymaker East- 
bourne has not in the past been exactly a para- 
dise for the automobilist. It used to consider 
itself too select to give him a hearty welcome. 
But now better times may come; the cor- 
poration is converted. It is introducing a 
bill which provides zztey alia for a service 
of motors to and from Hampden Park instead 
of trams. Mr. Freeman Thomas, M.P., 
whose family has for long been one of the 
best-known in the neighbourhood, is lending 
his aid, but it would be unfair not to recognise 
that the way has been prepared by those who 
for some years past have been running, often 
in face of much opposition, the line of motor 
vehicles to Pevensey and other places. 


Motor v. Tram.—As to the advantages 
in general of the free-moving mechanical 
vehicle over that which is confined to a 
certain course by rails, Colonel Crompton, 
C.B., has witten with much force to the 
Electrical Review. He believes that next 
year will see an enormous increase of such 
electrical carriages as are already familiar in 
London streets, and that the electrical pro- 
fession, and certainly the public at large, will 
benefit far more by development in this direc- 
tion than by the laying down of fresh lines 
which hinder the progress of smaller electric 
cars. He adds that these lines are really 
railways, and ought to be constructed on land 
purchased for the purpose. 


A Good Performance.—The ride from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s which Mr. 
E. H. Arnott has just accomplished is certainly 
one to be proud of. He left the south-west 
extremity of the country at three o’clock on 
Sunday morning and was at the northern by 


half-past eight on the Tuesday evening. 
Without deducting for stops of any sort the 
full time was 2 days 17{ hours, while the 
actual riding time was only 48 hours for the 
whole distance of 888 miles. 


And Another.—With Mr. Arnott’s motor 
bicycle times it is interesting to compare 
those accomplished recently by Mr. J. W. 
Stocks upon asmallcar. Heset out from Land’s 
End at a similar hour 
and day to Mr. Arnott, 
and his entire time in 
reaching John o’ Groat’s 
was 2 days 14} hours, his 
running time being 48 
hours 37 min. It would 
thus appear on the face of 
it that in point of speed 
there is little difference 
between the two vehicles, 
though, of course, the 
cyclist needed a little 
more rest than those 
who sat at ease in their 
carriage. Neither per- 
formance, perhaps, is 
likely to strike popular 
imagination quite so 
forcibly as did Mr. A. J. 
Mills’s splendid record 
on a pedal-driven bicycle of 3 days 5 hours 
49 min. or his tandem record with Mr. T. A. 
Edge, which was quicker by just over an hour. 


The Bexhill Difficulty.—It is a little diffi- 
cult to comprehend why the authorities of the 
Automobile Club should have been allowed 
by their legal advisers to enter into arrange- 
ments with Lord De la Warr when there was 
even a remote chance of some other person 
with rights being able to upset them. As it 
is the matter is between Mr. Mayner and the 
earl, and the club can only acquiesce. The 
race meeting advertised for: Bexhill being 
rendered impossible, 
the whole affair will 
be transferred to the 
track in Welbeck 
Park, which the Duke 
of Portland has most 
generously placed at 
the disposal of the 
club for Thursday, 
August 7, as well as 
the following day. 
By the new plan the 
competitors will cer- 
tainly be gainers in 
comfort ; and the 
objector can hardly 
look for much sym- 
pathy from the Bex- 
hill folk. 


New Owners.— 
Earl Brownlow of 
Ashridge Park, Berk- 
hampstead, and Mr. 
R. R. Hollins, of 
Kelton Park, Stam- 
ford, have just bought 
cars. Mr, Carlyon, 
one of our colonial 
visitors, is taking a 
Daimler with him to 
New Zealand. 
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To Roxholme Hall.—The Lincolnshire: 
motorists who availed themselves of the invita- 
tion of Mr. J. A. Cole, J.P., had a most 
enjoyable day. Sir Hickman Bacon led, and 
there were present, among others, Messrs. 
Parker, J.P., Pennell, J.P., A. W. Tomlin- 
son, Dr. and Mrs. Gilpin, Dr. and Mrs. 
Bridgman, and Mr. G. Godson, 


A Bumping Race.—I hear that there is. 
shortly to be held at Long Island a so-called 
pursuit race, in which four cars are placed at 
as many points round the track of a mile cir- 
cumference and all started together. As soon 
as one overhauls another the latter is disquali- 
fied, and so it goes on till only a single car 
remains, This, of course, is the winner, and 
the car which it bumped last takes second 
prize. The distance appears to be unlimited, 
but it would probably not be so with the 
excitement of the event if the vehicles hap- 
pened to be fairly matched. 


Another Convert.—The Dowager Queen 
Margherita of Italy has possessed herself of a 
motor, and the ranks of royal personages who 
are not automobilists are thus further thinned. 


Abyssinia too.— His Highness Ras Ma- 
konen, nephew of the Emperor Menelik 
and his heir-presumptive, recently honoured 
Mr. Timson by motoring with him out to 
Theobald’s Park, Lady Meux’s place, near 
Hertford. Ras Makonen was in charge of 
the operations which broke the foreign power 
of Italy, so it may be that on his return he 
will see that his army is not behind those of 
Europe in the employment of the autocar. 


Steady Increase.—A recent permit for 
driving automobiles issued by the Paris police 
authorities bears the consecutive number 
11,010, This shows that during the past two- 
years over I1,000 permits have been granted. 
The figure, however, gives no idea of the 
number of drivers as these certificates are 
obtainable in other places throughout France, 
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THE LUNCHEON GIVEN TO MR. S. F. EDGE AT THE HOTEL 
CECIL ON JULY 22 


